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CHAPTER  I 


BACICTOUNDS  OF  REVOLUTION 
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The  Political  ana  Social  Background 

rue  event e  of  1ST  4  and  early  19*5  were  a  series  of  complex  inter¬ 
net  ion-  which  had  their  root 3  not  only  in  the  contemporary  political 
situation,  but  also  in  the  Chilean  pant ,  in  the  civil  war  of  1391. 

Tc  understand  the  situation  in  19 '4  requires  on  examination  of  the 
econcnic,  social,  and  political  situation  of  the  entire  era.  The 

successive  counts  d'etst  were  not  caused  merely  by  a  few  young  army 

1 

officers  who  rattled  their  sabers  in  the  Senate  galleries;  rathei , 
they  were  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  irritetions  within  the 
total  life  of  Chile. 

Proa  the  aeonerde  viewpoint,  file's  internal  ccancray  vae 
closely  tied  to  its  errportc  of  copper  and  nitrates.  Proa  1850  to 
1&30  Chile  was  the  wrld's  largest  producer  of  copper,  and  the 
duties  laid  upon  thin  product  accounted  for  rrocfc  of  its  governmental 
finance.  With  victory  over  Peru  end  Bolivia  in  the  War  of  the 


1.  The  first  overt  incident  which  finally  culminated  in  the 
coup  d'etat  of  September,  1924,  was  the  rattling  of  cabera  by  young 
Army  officers  ceafced  in  the  visitors'  gallery  of  the  Senafco.  See 
Juan  /Pablo/  Bennett  A/rgandarta/,  La  revolucl^n  del  $  de  betiesnbre 
de  1924  (Santiago  de  Chile:  Balccll3  St  Co.  Edit  ores,  p.  16. 

This  particular  incident  xras,  of  course,  but  a  sp.\rk  which  ignited 
an  already  explosive  situation. 

.  leorge  Wythe,  Industry  in  Latin  Acerica  (How  York:  Columbia 
University  Press,  1945),  p.  1$1. 


L. 


J 


With 


Pcific,  Chile  -cquir-'d  the  v.  t  nitr  te  fieldc  of  the  tac  m 
the  proven  utefUln  'se  of  nitrite  fertilizer  in  agriculture,  jiu  later, 
the  use  of  nitr-te  in  the  manufacture  of  ueokelejs  powder,  th-t 
resource  coon  replaced  copper  Chile’ r.  ieaiing  expert.  Freer  I9II 
to  1913,  Chilean  nitrite  exports  r/er-igeu  $llC, 000,000  per  year.  * 

In  1913  Chile  supplied  55*  of  the  %x>rla’c  nitrate.  >4ic  of 
greater  significance,  in  1914,  to  cite  one  example,  of  the  total 
government  receipts  of  16, 303,979  pound-,  cterlir  ,  6,7-36,6  3  pounds 
sterling  sjere  derived  from  export  duty  on  nitrate.  ~ 

With  the  invent  of  World  War  I,  :nd  the  enormous  req uirasent 

for  nitrate^,  in  the  production  cf  asiokelecu  powder,  Chilean  pro- 

h 

duct  ion  ren.iin;d  high.  ifcmtr,  the  i  «me  vir  which  placed  these 
heavy  ccauids  on  the  nitrate  industry  carried  with  it  the  seeds,  of 
disaster  for  the  Chilean  econoe^y.  In  Gertwny,  the  development  of  a 
process  for  the  cheap  commercial  extr  ction  of  nitrate  from  tir 
forced  a  severe  cutback  in  Chilean  production.  In  1919  Chile 

2^  fbioT  ’ 

•  Ibid. ,  p.  ■> 93 • 

3.  J.  .cott  Keltic  (ed.),  The  It  at caa  m ’ a  Y earhook (London : 
Macnill-n  <nd  Co.,  Limited,  1</14},  t>.  7oo,  ~ 

4.  By  1916  Chile  exported  a  recor’  f93l,4c  .trie  ton^  of 

nitrates.  J.  Scott  Keltic  («u.).  The  ’  t  ;  .aa.ci 1 Ye  irbook. 
(London:  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Li  iit«d,  1/1  p.735. 
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exported  only  803, 96l  netric  tons  of  nitrate.  An  a  result, 

"...  depression  had  hit  badly  as  early  as  1920,  in  the  afterruath  of 
’■for Id  War  Z.  the  critical  relationship  between  mineral 

exports,  or  vorld  demand  for  those  products,  find  Chile’s  internal 
revenue,  up  to  67^  of  which  enme  free  mineral  duties,  is  considered, 
it  i3  not  difficult  to  understand  the  isworfcance  of  the  reduction  in 

3 

demand  c  oised  by  the  new  nitrate  process.*' 

During  the  cane  period  of  wartime  boom,  the  easy  money  cessing 
fren  nitrate  sales  engendered  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  which 
those  upon  a  fixed  income  or  a  sal  ury  not  pegged  to  the  cost  of 
living  could  ill  afford.  With  1913  os  the  base  year  (100),  the  cost 
of  living  can  be  shown  to  have  risen  steadily  even  through  the 
perioa  of  decreased  demand  for  nitrate. 

1913— 100  1916—117  1919—143  1922—173 

1914— 103  1917—118  19  0—166  19  3—176 

1915—  1-0  1918— 1-1  1921—169  1924—179  4 

1.  J.  Scott  Kelt  le  (ed").  The  gtatesaan’s  Yearbook  (London : 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  Limited,  1922),  p.  753- 

2.  Carleton  Benlc,  3atln  America;  World  in  Revolution  (New 
York:  Abelard-Bchunon  Limited,  1.963) »  p.  91. 

3.  Jorge  Barrie  CertSn,  "Evolucian  hist orica  de  Chllo  de  1910 
hast  a  nuestroo  dios,"  Amies  de  la  Univcrsldad  de  Chile,  CXVIII, 

No.  120  (cuarto  trlmertre  /sic./  de  19^0),  p.  50. 

4.  "Chile,"  Current  History,  XX,  No.  6  (September,  1924), 
p.  1015. 
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Within  the  i avu  of  the  vice  of  falling  employment  ~ni  ri  *ing 
living  costs  were  caught  n.my  of  the  lower  classes.  Of  tbit  era, 

Emilio  Rodriguez  Mendoza  says,  "During  that  period,  the  atnoswherc 

1 

wars  heavy  and  disturbed;  and  one  unon  another,  the  crises  ncimulated." 
Had  the  Chilean  worker  had  social  legislation  ruii  even  icjnc  elementary 
fora  of  ioci-l  security,  or  had  the  government s  since  the  civil  war 
shown  an,y  interest  it  ill  in  the  fate  of  the  city-dwelling  working 
class,  it  ic  -possible  th.it  even  the  problem  of  the  di. ;  ^  at  rout- 
nitrate  losse..  uid  rising  living  coit  could  have  been  solved  without 
a  radical  social  upheaval.  Such,  however,  in*  not  the  case. 
Additionally,  the  pressures  of  urban  population  growth  made  the 
conditions  of  the  city  dweller  even  more  unbearable.  While  from 
1870  to  1950  the  total  population  of  Chile  more  then  doubled,  the 
rural  population  remained  fixed;  the  total  increase  occurred  in  the 
cities. 

according  to  sociologist  Guillermo  Fcliu  Cruz,  by  the  -at art  of 
the  twentieth  century,  "a  self-  aiscrtivr;  revolutionary  wave  tried  to 
find  an  equilibrium  in  the  equalisation  of  classes. ’  J  Most  of  the 

1 .  E/cllio/  Rodrfguez  Mendoza,  El  golpo  "dc  estado  dc  19  4 
( Court  ia^o  de  Chile:  Sdicioni3  Ercilla,  1935/,  p7  LO  ", 

.  Preston  E.  Junes,  Latin  meric a  (3d  ed,  rev.;  New  York: 

The  Ouy. ccy  Press,  1959),  p.  51. 

3.  Guillermo  Fcliu'  Cruz,  "La  evolucion  politics.,  ocondnica, 
y  social  dc  Chile,"  males  do  la  Unlversidad  do  Chile,  CXVIII, 

Ho.  119  (tcrccr  trincstro  de  19&0),  p.  4. 
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important  political  parties,  however,  took  little  notice  of  this  new 

ccntiaK-nt .  The  Conservative  Party  in  1901, 

.  .  .  believed  th-t  it  could  put  itself  in  the 
forefront  with  so  suny  lyrical  phrase.-*.,  of  sound 
inspiration,  and  truly  Christ i.m — but  ineffective 
to  restrain  the  brutal  reality  of  the  clash  of 
interests.  i 

neither  did  the  Radical  Party  take  an  active  interest  in  the  affaire 
of  the  lower  classes,*  It  was  not  until  1910  that  the  Liberal  Party 
Hade  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  call  for  "Permanent  Committees  of 
Workers”  in  factories  of  190  or  more  employees  ? 

There  were,  however , ,  case  parties  which  attempted  to  appeal  to 
tho  working  cl  see.-  .  The  Part  Ido  Democrat  ico  was  formed  as  a  dis¬ 
affected  branch  of  tho  Liberal  Party  in  1687.  Its  specific  role  was 
to  speak  for  the  working  class: 

It  fell  to  the  Part ldo  henocratico  to  be  the 
true  organiser  of  the  working  masses,  tee  party 
which,  for  the  first  time,  awakened  in  them 
a  class  consciousness,  one  which  was  the  pre¬ 
cursor  of  social  legislation.  U 


i.  It id. 

•  Thid. ,  p.  55. 
3.  Ibid.,  p.  61. 
^ •  Tbld. ,  p.  60. 
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aiso  specking  for  the  workers  %ns  the  P  xtldo  SocljJLista  Obro^i, 

founded  in  191  by  Luir  Srdlio  Reckbarren.  This  party  became  the 

Ccmnunist  Party  in  19  1.'  Ifc  was,  in  both  fome,  motive  among  the 

nitrate  workers  cf  the  north.  Dy  the  end  of  World  V*r  I,  those 

parties  which  counted  any  worker  support  were  the  following: 

/ 

Portido  Soclnllsta  Obrex^,  nitrate  workers;  Partido  Deaocralico, 
coal  miner..  and  city  artisans;  and  Part  Ido  Radical,  white  collar 
middle  class. 

The  political  affiliations  rarely  satisfied  the  needs  nd  de¬ 
sands  of  the  various  working  groups,  however.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century,  many  informal  trade  groups  held  epen  public 
meetings  throughout  the  country.  The  city  art in  ns  of  Santiago  held 
open  rneetlnge  end  put  their  problems  before  the  public.  Other  rising 
groups  were  doing  the  same  throughout  Chile.  The  nitrate  *<rorkere,  the 
cool  miners,  the  longshoremen ,  the  rail workers,  and  the  factory 
workers  each  bunded  together  in  inform:!  organizations.  By  the  tine 
of  the  postwar  nitrate  crisis,  -everal  of  these  associations  had  been 
formed:  La  Asanulca  Obrcrn.  de  Aliment acicc  llacloaal,  the  Fedor ac ion 
Ofcrera  de  Chile  and  the  International  Workers  ol  the  World  (IWW) 

Region  Chilean.  These  quasi-organized  groupB  helped  give  body  to  the 

1.  Robert  J.  Alexander ,  Corraini.tm  in  Latin  . -aeries  (!Tcv 
Brunswick,  hew  Jersey:  Rutgers  Univcj  ity  Press,  1957Ts  r •  177 . 

.  P.obert  J.  Alexander,  Proohot:,  of  the  Revolution  (hcv 
L York:  The  Macmillan  Ccopony,  19^  '7, p. 50. 
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otherwise  heterogeneous  working  .troupe. 

A  loo  in  the  vanguard  of  thin  "nev  social  revolution"  vos  the 
Fedor&cion  de  EetudiantCo  di  Chile  (FECH).  The  FECK  vent  into  the  work¬ 
ers  districts  to  educate  the  messes. 

Closely  allied  vith  Socialist ,  Anarchist,  and 
Syndicalist  labor  novenents  as  vtH  ae  the  leftist 
wings  of  the  Liberal  and  Radical  Parties,  students 
plunged  into  a  campaign  of  prolonged  agitation  for 
social  and  political  refom. 

While  these  organizations  ana  party  affiliations  ippear  to  be 
rather  important ,  in  reality  they  had  little  or  no  actual  voice  in  the 
national  or  local  government s  and  could  not  obtain  even  niniraira  gouls 
for  the  workers.  The  one  method  through  'which  the  -working  cun  gained 
the  little  he  did  vie  the  strike.  Before  World  War  I  the  workers  had 
been  sporadically  organized,  wad  hundreds  were  killed  in  strikes  against 
crap  layers .  In  1903  in  Valparaiso,  the  \rzy  shot  and  killed  thirty 

strikers  and  left  more  then  200  wounded.  In  October,  1905,  sore  were 
killed  in  Santiago.  On  February  6,  1906,  and  again  in  1907,  acre  were 
killed  and  wounded  in  Antofagasta  and  Iquiquc,  respectively.  In  Iquique 

1.  Barrie.  Ccror.,  o,  .  cit.,  pp.  51-53* 

.  Frank  Bonilla,  "The  Student  Federation  of  Chile: 

50  Ye -re  of  Political  Action,"  Joumtl  of  Inter-  .morlcau  Studies, 

II,  No.  3  (July,  I960),  P*  31k. 

j.  Alexander,  Prophets  of  the  Revolution  .  .  .  ,  op.  cit. , 


TO*  55-56. 
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the  troops  killed  e!OQQ  strikers  v/ho  hod  been  herded  Into  the  bullring. 
Hatsdcs  In  1919  and  !4agallanec  in  19-0  also  suffered  the  repression  of 
strikes?"  In  Nat  alec,  ;ccr*  of  the  struck  workers  were  burned  alive  as 
’’ex^Eplcs." 

In  r.  single  year,  1903,  there  were  twenty-nine  major  striker. 

throughout  the  country.  In  Santiago  there  were  eleven;  Antofagasta, 

/ 

three;  Concepcion,  three;  the  coal  mining  region,  three;  and  there 
were  nine  centers  which  suffered  one  strike  each.  Sene  00,000  people 
were  involved  in  these  strikes. 

Kith  the  success  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  the  workers  got  what 
they  had  theretofore  lacked:  a  successful  ideology-  which  told  then 

they  were  correct  in  their  actions  cued  which  justified  their 

4 

sacrifice:  "The  word  ’soviet*  haa  a  magical  prestige.”  The 
revolutionary  end  radical  workers*  press,  which  had  increased  to  100 
newspapers  -and  magazines  since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  kept 
alive  the  desire  for  radical  change  and  the  spirit  of  disgust  with 

1.  Alberto  Edwards  Vives  nd  Eduardo  Frc-i  Hontalva,  Kistori 
de  103  n.o'tidos  politicos  chilenos  (f  .ntiago  de  Chile:  Editorial  del 
P&e fi’ico  S .  .,  19^9),  pp.'  153-155. 

.  Feliu  Crus,  op.  cit.,  p.  67. 

3.  IbiiL,  p. 

4.  Jorge  Burris.  Cercn,  "Chile.  La  cucstion  politica  y 

e octal  en  19  0-19  6,'  nales  Ae  L.  Inlvergjdud  dc  Chile,  CXVII, 

Mo.  Il6  (cuurto  trimestre  /sic.  '  de  l7^9l>  p.  57. 
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the  government.1  It  is  probably  difficult  to  CYere et  Is»t o  the 
inport  once  cf  the  positive  program  of  Ccerainism.  Anarcho- 
syndie&lisn,  although  radical,  offered  essentially  a  negative 
program.  foreign  to  all  of  the  country's  political  experience. 
Socialism  or  Fabian  socialise  for  a  country  in  which  hundreds  of 
workers  rare  killed  annually  seeaod  to  offer  little  to  the  hungry 
roto. 

In  spite  of  tfcl3  ferment ,  the  governsaent  shoved  little  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  workers ;  us  a  Emitter  of  fact,  it  generally  repressed 
that.  Although  in  1919  ike  government  had  be«n  forced  to  declare 
a  state  of  siege  and  banish  syndicalist  leaders  to  remote  parte  of 
the  country,  in  He  last  presidential  message  cf  19^-0  President 
Sanfucntes  said  not  a  single  word  about  the  social  upheaval  within 
Chile!  The  whole  situation  seems  well  siranarized  by  duillenao  Fsliu 
Crus: 

The  peace  introduced  by  the  parliamentary  regine 
disdained,  ’dth  cccrpl^tc  indifference,  to  worry  about 
social  problems  which  accuiaulifced  one  upon  another, 
eich  cne  ;/ith  more  gravity,  in  the  congressional 
archives. 


1.  Fcliu  Crus,  op,  cit.,  p.  70. 


Itivi  ,  p  .  y*t  t 
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For  the  working  class,  then,  the  ccnbirt.it ion  of  a  declining 
external  narkc-t  for  the  cost  Inpart  ant  product  Chile  and  a  rising 
cost  of  living  created  an  atmosphere  of  discontent .  The  flanes  of 
this  cLi scout  ait ,  funned  not  only  by  a  public  apathy,  but  w ce,  by  a 
public  antipathy,  had  been  growing  since  1900.  The  support  given  the 
working  classes  by  the  various  radical  newspapers  aided  in  keeping 
olive  their  belief  in  their  ultimate  triumph.  It  was,  however,  the 
victory  of  Ccrrauiisra  in  Russia  which  added  an  ideological  base  to 
the  growing  discontent. 

A  strong,  active,  imaginative  central  government  night  have  been 

able  to  cope  with  the  problem  facing  Chile,  but  a  government  such  cm 

the  country  had  know  since  189?  found  itself  totally  incapable  or 

unwilling  to  encer  into  the  class  struggle: 

What  endured  intact  during  the  period  fro.-.  189, 
to  19:0  was  not:  the  state,  either  in  essence  or  in 
fora,  which  had  ccsaa  forth  at  the  battle  of  Yungay 
/the  defeat  of  Balrvaceda/,  but  a  dead  political  fern 
kept  or.  its  feet  by  the  support  of  the  past.i 

Since  the  victory  of  the  congress  over  the  executive  in  the 
civil  war  of  1891,  the  governmental  power  had  rested  within  the 
parliamentary  regime  of  the  Chilean  Congress,  fhe  politic.!  power 


1.  Francisco  Encin  w,  "El  pueblo  chileno  hocl*  1310  y  loa 
raago<  c  *rdlnaleii  de  su  evolueidSn  politic  y  econ<fcicR  host*  19  0,“ 
.n?!c  de  la  lfalvorclda<‘.  do  Chile,  CXVIII,  $o.  119  (t  oreer  trinossre 
de  1906)','  p.  ‘»3. 
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within  the  Co ngrese  was  generally  e'-erciced  by  the  landed  interests 

1 

jjid  the  r.ei;  rich  of  sluing  ana  manufacturing.  The  nemborc  of  the 
rower  house,  she  Chamber  of  Deputies,  served  four  years,  ant 
Senator  served  -'ight  ye  ir.x. 

The  Congress  ,  in  addition  to  being  conservative  in  -an  ora  cf 
social  change,  had  two  other  faults  which  frustrated  almost  »11 

aectcrs  of  Chilean  society.  First,  the  Congress  wpo  core  an  organ i- 

> 

2  it  ion  for  deb:.tc  than  one  for  pa  sing  needed  legislation.  For 

example ,  iiwatdl&tely  after  the  defeat  of  EalE.aceda  in  1391,  a  lav 

for  workers ’  housing  wa#  introduced  into  the  Congress.  The  proposed 

legislition  we  debated  for  nearly  sixteen  years,  until  1906.  Only 

aft  ^ r  the  strike  of  1905  in  Santiago  was  the  bill  passed  as  L-v 

2 

Huaber  1333,  on  February  0,  1906. 

In/909  th  re  ns  introduced  into  the  Congress  e.  bill  regarding 
working  accidents.  As  xd.th  the  bill  on  housing,  this  wa;  debated 


1.  William  Lytle  Schurz,  "Government,"  in  The  Evolution  of 
L  tin  -jcerlcan  Government,  ed.  Asher  N.  Christ  en  senjllev  York : 

Henry  Holt  ana  Conpany,  19?l),  pp.  3-*33.  See  also  Charles  A.  Thomson, 
"Chile  Struggles  for  National  Fecovery,’  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  IX, 
No.  5  (February  14,  1934),  p.  3  ;  and  Austin  F.  MicDonalJ,  Latin 
merle  n  Politics  and  Government  (New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company, 
1954),  p.  9  • 

.  Luis  Correa  Prieto,  El  pre.ildcnte  Ibincz;  la  politics  y 
I  os  polfticos  (S  uitiago  de  Chile:  Editorial  Orbe,  196  ),  p.  6f. 

-Iso  Schurz,  op.  cit.,  p.  9« 
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3.  Feliu  Cruz,  op.  cit.,  p.  63. 
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sporadically  until  it  vas  finally  p^sed  in  1916,  eight  years  after 

itc  introduction."*  In  1919,  aired  ecrrjai  cion  was  formed  by  the 

Congress  to  ctudy  the  need  for  and  impact  of  legislation  throughout 

the  country.  This  cocrnttee  met  intermittently  until  19  1,  v.hcn  it 

WxS  dissolved  without  having  accomplished  anything. "  One  cause  for 

such  an  unproductive  record,  according  to  the  historian  Sneina,  vac 

that  although  the  Cbileui  Congress  was  a  peril  ament  ary  body,  there 

was  a  compile  lack  of  party  discipline  v.-ithlr.  the  several  parties."' 

In  a  nulti-party  peril  *nenfc ary  legislature  such  lack  of  discipline 

node  it  nearly  impossible  to  pas*  anything  of  importance. 

Free  that  time  JjitylJ  forward,  a  plutocracy  con¬ 
solidated  its  control  of  parliament;  and  while  it 
revelled  in  its  power,  new  social  forces  gathered 
strength  in  the  shadow.-,.  5 

The  second  major  fault  of  the  Congress  vr-as  its  tlrso  t  constant 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  executive  branch.  The  congression tl 
victory  in  the  civil  war  established  that  th°  President's  cabinet  could 


1.  Ibid . ,  p.  65. 

.  Ibid,, 

3.  By  the  turn  of  the  century  there  vrerp  at  least  six  well- 
defined  parties.  See  Sebum,  loc.  eit. 

k.  Encina,  on,  cit.,  p.  41;  and  Alberto  Cabero,  Recuerdor. 
do  don  Pedro  .  ^ilrr-i  Corda  (Sar.ti-igo  ue  Chile:  Inprenta  Hascinicnto, 
19^3),  p.  6k. 

5.  Fcliu  Cruz,  op.  cit.,  p.75. 
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rcs.vi.in  in  office  only  vo  long  as  it  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
* 

Congress. A  It  *.fould  appear  thet  after  the  civil  voir,  congressional 
disapproval  of  cabinet  s  increased  Sharply.  comparison  of  govern¬ 
mental  crises  in  pro-civil  var  end  pcct-clvi]  vor  adminictratlans 
indicates  the  inst  ability  of  the  post-war  cabinet o: 

Pre-Civll  War  Cabinet c 


.rov  arnnent  Busier  of  Cabinets  Rubber  of  Hinit-tere 

Prieto  (l£31-l34l) 

Bulr.es  (l84l-l35l) 

Koprtfc  ( 1051-1361 ) 

Pcr^z  (1361-1371) 

-n^artu  (l37 1-1376) 

Pinto  (l3?£-l8Sl) 

Sent  a  M  jjria  (1331-1336) 


Po:rt-Civil  War  Cabinets 


Balmaceda  (1836-1891) 

16 

59 

Jor^e  Montt(lQ91-l396) 

10 

40 

Err.ijm.riz  Echaurren 

(1896-1901) 

17 

59 

Ricsco  (1901-1906) 

17 

73 

Pedro  Moutt  (1906-1910) 

11 

43 

Barro  a  Luco  (1910-1915) 

15 

55 

Sanfucntes  (1915-19  0) 

15 

73 

lescondri  ( 19  0-19  4) 

0 

71 

ill 

h 

5 

5 

7 


6 


9 

15 

16 

«  o 

11 

-1 

J&. 

109 


1.  nncln '  loc.  cit.',anG  \l  Curt  la  Wilgys  (ed. ),  orgentinaT 
Brazil,  and  Chile  Since  Independence  (Washington,  D.  C.:  The  George 
Washington  University  Prece,  1935) >  pp.  357-364. 

.  Feliu  Cruz,  op.  cit.,  p.  76.  It  .shculu  bo  noted  that  in 
their  bool:  dealing  with  the  Chilean  political  parties,  Edmjrda  and 
Frei  state  that  there  were  Lsl  cabinets  and  530  ministers.  The  dif¬ 
ference  ic  probably  attributable  to  the  fact  that  come  rainiotera  served 
more  than  one  time.  See  Edwards  Vive:;  and  Frci  Mont -diva,  op.  clt.,  _i 

r-p.  134-135. 
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Th*'  leek  of  party  cohesion  is  Iso  illustrated  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  mMMls  and  ministers  frees  1909  to  1919. 1 


M 


Liber -vie 
Rrdmaccdi  rsas 
Ifa-ciotialietas 
Rustic  ale  5 


Cootxrvadores 
Democrat  as 


Heads  of  C  '-bincfc 


5 

4 

2 

1 

0 


Minister* 

70 

4c 

36 

0 

!0 

6 


During  the  years  under  consideration,  these  si.  groups  shifted 
alliances  often  enough  to  yield  at  leant  five  separate  identifiable 
coalitions: 

\lllmce  Tiuie  in  Cabin -t 


Liberal  Alliance 

Universal  (no  identifiable 

3  yrs. 

7  nos. 

19  days 

bloc) 

3  yrs. 

3  won. 

^•4  days 

Predominantly  of  the 

President’s  Party 

‘  yrs. 

10  nos. 

.9  days 

Liberal- Balsvacedista 

1  y r. 

5  nos. 

?5  days 

Other  Coalitions 

1  yr. 

4  nos. 

3  days 

12  j'rs.  o  nor;.  0  days 


V.ith  such  a  rapid  succession  of  governments  between  1091  md 
19  4  (  >n  average  of  nore  thin  three  cabinet  g  per  year),  it  was 
uiffi cult  for  the  executive  branch  to  nrJto  any  prolonged  assault  on 
social  or  my  other  problems.  It  has  been  said  that  xhere  were 
ministers  who,  having  taken  their  oaths  of  office  in  the  morning, 
lost  their  posts  in  the  Senate  or  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the 

1.  Fcliu  Crun,  op,  cit.,  p.  79. 

L  .  Ibid.  J 
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f-e’-ncon  of  che  j*?  tay.’' 

It  hhe***f ore  .«*»-;  not  ur?2 1  inr  th  £  by  eo  of  the 
?  r.fUmte.  drr.inJ  triticn,  there  v  -  g-nrr  1  reeocyiition,  th  'ouchout 
lb'  entire  country  n.  .t  nc  rly  every  l'-vel  of  oeicty,  of  the  ooci  I 
jn  politic  I  b  nkruptcy  of  th*  p  rliraionuary  gov^’-nasent .  Little  h  d 
p.  e  ;  through  the  Congress  for  presidential  signature,  tad  what  little 
J.  l  ur  ivc  v  usu  lly  rel  tively  uniiaporlant . 

flic  general  -i.-.  ffection,  amife  t  in  po.rt  by  triker,  could  only 
ere  te  n  ,rso  phere  within  Chile  vhich  infected  ne  -rly  all  of  society, 
including  the  tiil.it try- 


1.  Ibid .  .  p.  76.  Victor,  ontryrar  cu®  n,  In  hi  <  book  1*  cor 

_ l 'u r  ■  Vein!  r  cion  Itr-ncs  (fantlago  -?e  Chiles  Ir.pren,  •. 

,fCulfcu">*  ,  "17  ) ,  p.  T,  c.  iVe-i:  r^ere  were  c  bloat  thrfc  fell  bec-ucs 
1  1  nitor  of  a  mini r try  o  'hool  t  ch«*r  ws  di  pie  e  with  it. 

Co  f  r  h  d  we  t*  eende'J!" 
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The  Military  B  cXgroun d 

nefore  19  Chile' £  .nae^  forcer  hid  created  a  record  of  political 
nor -intervention  and  profec:  ionxl  conrpet enee  of  uhich  ny  country  coulcl 
he  proud.  The  infu  icn  of  theee  hairablc  qualities  nd  attitudes  cic 
about  <lr  re  lilt  of  *.  combination  of  people  and  ev-’-nt  c  vhich  influenced 
the  Chilean  military  from  it-  beginnings.  Even  oaring  the  «ar  of 
indepen<  ence,  the  Chilean  experience  va.  officvhafc  different  than  that 
of  other  Litin  Jbeiic&o  militaries.  The  most  irsportcmt  difference  w 
the  leading  role  of  cea  paver,  vhich  fin ally  enabled  the  land  force*,  to 
defeat  the  Spanish.  The  e-.rly  p  triot  amy  under  O'Higgin^-  '-nd  San 
Mirtfn  could  not  have  done  the  effective  job  which  it  did  without  the 
help  of  the  patriot  navy  under  the  Sngli  hmn,  Lo^d  Cochrane. 

In  the  fir:t  attempt  to  win  independence,  which  ..  ~'.rted  in  1810, 
the  Chilean  force  h  d  no  e. power,  while  "pain  controlled  the  coa  t. 
Primarily  as  result  of  their  loch  of  mobility,  the  patriot  army  w 
forced  to  flee  to  Argentina  by  l8l!« . ^  The  irpod.  nee  of  sex  power  to 
Chile  w  c  noted  by  Diego  Portales  '■cneVhat  later,  uben  he  averred,  "In 
cur  position,  I  find  a  war  hip  more  necessary  th  >n  an  am)*."  In  the 
second,  successful  attempt  for  independence  in  l3l7,  the  patriot  navy 

1»  Wilgus,  Argentina,  .razil,  n  Chile...,  o, .  cit . ,  p.  9.. 

.  Raul  Silva  Caatro,  Idem  y  confe.'  lones  do  Portales  (Santiago 
de  Chile:  Editorial  del  Pacific©  S .  \. ,  195*0,  P-  35- 
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under  Lc'ii  Cochran;?  wr  In  tnwsental  in  gaining  the  final  victories.^- 
There  i_  re.v  on  to  believe  that  none  of  the  th.  ce  prim  ry  leader? 
of  the  Independence  ir.ovement,  neither  S  r.  Martin,  C'Higgin  ,  nor 
Cochrane ,  w,c  of  the  c  udillo  setntality.  Of  the  military,  Can  Mtertin 
himself  v  rned,  "The  presence  of  i  fortunate  soldier  i?  dangerous  to 
a  newly  conrtituted  state."  eneral  C’Higgir.a.  fter  reexgpi” 
head  of  bate  in  l8  3*  retired  to  Peru  and  md?  no  evert  attempt  to 
return  to  power.  Finally,  accordin'  to  ’Worcester,  ”,  .  .Cochrane  re¬ 
fused  to  become  embroiled  in  parti  a  politics.”11  Thus,  of  the  three 
early  military  leader  ,  none  attempted  to  use  his  forces  to  subvert  the 
new  government.  Edwin  Lieuven  attributes  Latin  American  cau-lillisiEo 

to  -he  military’  ac  umpsion  of  power  the  leadership  vacuum  left 

r 

by  the  e --pu Irion  of  the  Spanish.  If  this  nalyds  ic  correct ,  then 
it  v.h  p  rticularly  ignif  leant  for  the  future  politic <1- military 

1.  Donald  E.  Worce.iter,  Pea  Power  and  Chilean  Independence 
(  nine  ”ille,  Florida;  University  of  Florida  Press,  196  /  •  Thi 
complete  book  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  role  which  the  patriot 
navy  playci  ic  the  final  victor  of  the  vara  for  independence  from 
Opxin.  S^e  al  o  eorge  Pvndel,  Tho  Land  and  People  of  Chile  (London; 
Adc:  Charle  B1  ck,  i960),  p.  30. 

.  Michael  Ho w  rd,  Soldier  and  ove~nment  :  TTlne  Rtudle  In 
Civil-Military  Pel-  tion.  {Londcn:  Eyre  hpotti  v-ood,  1957),  p  ~157. 

3.  Wilpu  ,  Argentina,  .mail,  nd  Chile  .  »  op.  clt.,  p.  97. 

U.  Worcester,  op.  clt.,  p.  77- 

5.  Edv/in  Lieu  wen,  "The  Ch  nginv  Role  of  the  I'd  lit  ary  in  Latin 
America,"  Journal  of  Inter-American  Studio,,  III,  Ko.  J4  (October, 

Wl),  p.  ~W. 
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relationship  of  Chile  that  these  three  potential  csudllloa  removed 
he®  elves  frcas  power. 

Vhile  the  famous  early  leaders  were  not  of  the  caudillo  mentality, 
there  were  *ee»e  leaser  leaders  wteo  vere.  During  the  period  of  disorder 
lasting  from  l9l3  to  1830,  Chile  h  >d  five  constitutions,^  and  war.  in 
a  con  (tint  state  of  conflict  betvten  liberals  (plpiolos )  end 
confiervitives  (pcluccues) .  It  was  fin  illy  the  victory  of  the  conser¬ 
vative  force*  led  by  General  Joaquin  Prieto  over  the  liberal  forces 
sshich  put  the  control  of  the  Chilean  government  into  the  hands  of 
Diego  Portalea.  The  early  years  of  the  Portaloc  Government  wir  e 
critical  in  tbrther  developing  the  military's  relationship  to  politics. 
General  Prieto's  victory,  while  Insuring  a  conservative  fovenuewfc,  did 
not  incure  rule  by  civilian  authority.  This  vms  chieved  by  Portalesj 
"The  Ar ssy,  a  hotbed  of  dissuasion,  vis  subjected  to  the  Presidential 
will;  officers  of  an  independent  mind  were  demoted,  imprisoned, 
exiled  or  executed."^  By  1833,  the  military,  purged  of  insurgent 
elements  and  subordinated  to  the  central  government  through  promotion 


1.  Robin  A.  Humphreys,  ^Daeocracy  and  Dictatorship,^  in  The 
Evolution  of  Latin  American  C-ovemsaqit,  ed.  Asher  If.  Chr i at ensen  ( New 
York:  Henry  Holt  and  Ccrapaay,  195i77  pp.  G98-  99. 

?.  Fredrick  S.  Pike,  Chile  and  the  United  States,  1680^196 
( Rot re  Dame,  Indiana:  University  of  Rot re  Dame  Paess,  19&35»  P»  10. 

3.  Hubert  Herring,  A  History  of  l/itln  America  frcei  the 
Beglnnlnga  to  the  Present  (New  YorfeT '  'Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1955),  p.  5^7* 
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end  pcy  policies  aid  the  tradition  of  the  ail  it  ary  academy,  vis 


forced  to  abstain  from  politics. 

Thle  rtrong  disciplining  of  the  military  by  Portales,  following 

closely  the  vise  military  leadership  exercised  by  San  Jfertin, 

O’Higgin  ,  and  Cochrane,  definitely  aided  in  subordinating  the 

military  to  civil  authority.  Portalea  was  successful  because  of  the 

earlier  work  of  the  three  w  rriorsj  and,  in  torn,  their  early 

epolitic  1  attitudes  beosrfi  tradition  because  of  the  positive 

discipline  ierpoced  by  Port  ales.  Ae  Edwin  Lieuven  says, 

Vhere  the  nil  it  ary  was  disciplined  early,  as  in 
the  unique  c.-ce  of  Chile  under  Diego  Fortales,  the 
civilian  oligarcy  was  ble  to  acsuuK  —  md  did  as» 

•vase— control  of  the  nnticVc  machinery. 

Such  discipline,  accomplished  so  early  in  the  military's 

history,  could  not  alcne  be  expected  to  account  for  the  traditional 

military  attitude  of  Chile.  It  has  been  said  by  an  intimate  observer 

of  sore  than  one  ^ojpe  de  estado  la  Lit  In  \merica  that 

The  long  period  of  peaceful  training  embellished 
only  with  tactical  maneuvers  and  occasional  parades 
does  not  satisfy  the  urge  for  activity  of  onbitious 
md  energetic  young  officers.  3 

1.  See  Francisco  A.  Encin  ,  Hlatoria  de  Chile  desde  la  prehlartoria 
hast  a  1691  (Torso  X}  Santiago  de  Chile : ""’Editorial  Rasciaientc,  19^5) , 

.  Edwin  Lieuvsn,  A rsia  and  Politics  in  Latin  \aerlca  (Rev  Yorkt 
Frederick  A.  Praeger,  1961 p.  V. 

3.  Kurt  Conrad  Amade,  ’’The  Technique  of  the  Coup  d’Etat  in 
Lrtin  America,"  The  Evolution  of  Latin  American  Jovemaent,  ed. 

Asher  H.  Christem'en  THev  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1951) »  p.3H. 
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The  history  of  Chilean  an tm  is  replete  with  honor*.  von,  not  In  the 
halls  of  congress,  tut  on  the  fields  of  battle.  Jones  Bryce  decided 
that  "the  beat  of  Chilean  genius.  .  .hae  been,  on  the  whole  towards  *ar 
end  politics."1  Th-.t  thin  bait"  ha.,  borne  fruit  was  attested  by 
Austin  F.  MacBcnild,  who  taid  of  the  Chileans,  "The;/  have  fought  a 
large  number  of  foreign  wars,  .  .  .with  uniformly  successful  results." 

In  1836  Chile  went  to  war  with  a  eo  Utica  of  Peru  end  Bolivia, 
finally  defeating  then  in  1339.  This  vj  "established  abroad  the 
reputation  of  Chile  as  a  fitting  nation."  ^  Frees  1863  to  1366,  Chile 
was  at  war  with  Spain.  While  thi j  vat  was  not  one  of  great  military 
Importance,  it  did  keep  the  array  ready  and  caused  the  Chilean  navy  to 
enjoy  a  renewed  importance  in  the  Tlitary  hierarchy. ^ 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  important  of  Chile's  foreign  ware  vac 
the  Wur  of  the  Pacific,  the  'Hit rate  War,"  in  whit*  Chile's  military 
defeated  both  Bolivia  and  Peru.  By  the  end  of  the  vir  in  1B33,  the 
Chilean  armed  forces  had  reached  the  height  of  fchair  dixit ary  prestige, 

1.  James  Bryce,  South  America t  Observations  anl  Irpre 3 slogs 
(Kev  York*  The  Macmillan  Company,  191  ),  p.  r21. 

.  MacDonald ,  op,  clt.,  p.  83. 

3.  Wilgus,  Argentina,  Bragll,  end  Chile,  .  op.  clt.,  p.  311. 

4.  Miry  Wilhelmlne  Williams,  The  People  and  Politics  of  Latin 
America  (Boston:  Cinn  and  Coopxay,  193^),  p.  £  1. 

5.  William  Columbus  Davis,  The  Last  Conqu  1st  adore  r :  The  Spanish 
Intervention  in  Peru  and  Chile,  1^3- 1866  (GeorgjaV '  The  University  of 
Georgia  P^esej  1950 )V  p.  3  '9*  This  book  deals  in  its  entirety  with 
this  virtually  bloodless  war  between  Spain  and  hor  two  e<-colonien. 
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tad  they  vere  quite  willing  to  rest  on  that  prestige  aXcoe .  Although 
the  public  worehipped  the  army  uid  navy  with  almost  limitless  - dairct loo , 
the  military  made  no  attempt  to  use  this  adulation  an  a  stepping  atone 
to  political  power. 

Instead,  the  army  vac  content  to  find  its  full 
mefiTure  of  satisfaction  in  its  professional  accomplish¬ 
ments,  while  leaving  politics  to  the  civilians.  *■ 

Finally’,  between  these  many  foreign  ware  the  Chilean  army  was  not 

resting  and  plotting  for  lack  of  other  occupation.  To  the  south, 

from  the  days  of  the  first  cooqul  ot  adore  e ,  the  Araucanlan  Indians  bad 

been  causing  constant  military  problems. 

General  Tellez  states  flatly  that  the  conquest 
of  the  Araucanlan  Indians  in  Chile  cost  Spain  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  discovery  and  conquest 
put  together.  2 


The  Chilean  nilitary,  while  never  conquering  these  Indians,  did  subdue 
them  by  I8S3.  That  the  Indians  did,  indeed,  cause  the  Chilean  military 
to  wage  heavy  campaigns  is  indicated  by  the  statement  of  a  foreign  visi¬ 
tor  in  1850: 


Almost  the  whole  of  the  regular  army  is  quar¬ 
tered  on  the  south  frontier  to  koep  check  of  the 
bold,  savage  Aruucenians,  but  In  the  north  from 
Valparaiso  to  the  desert  a  regular  soldier  is 
rarely  seen,  3 


.  William  S.  Stokes,  Latin  American  Politics  (lew  York*  Thecas  Y. 
Crowell  Company,  1959)*  p.  Ml), 


I 
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To  subjugate  the  Indians  required  the  best  the  military  could  offer. 

The  Indian  wars  were  a  constant  presence,  both  between  and  during  often 
gloricus  f arc.  1  wars.  As  euch,  they  were  a  significant  fecture  of  th* 
total  environment;  within  which  the  Chilean  military  matured  end  developed 
its  philosophy. 

Throughout  these  years  of  the  development  of  the  rdl.it  Ary,  there 
wa fi  &  definite  trend  toward  professionalization.  Inis  icvelopoent 
probably  tot*  place  because  the  Chilean  military  was  -Tucccceful  end 
free  from  political  intrigues!  but  conversely,  it  must  be  noted  that 
because  the  military  was  already  &  professional  organization,  it  was 
victorious  and  did  not  deal  in  politics.  Certainly  victory,  proffecsicn- 
eliem,  and  non- interference  In  politics  are  closely  inter- related. 

Yet  If,  as  Edwin  Lleuven  suggeetc,  professionalism  is  the  anti¬ 
thesis  of  militarism  or  csudlllloaK),  then  regardless  of  bow  or  why 
professionalism  developed  in  Chile,  it  should  be  examined.  Lieu  wen's 
definition  of  professionalism  embodies  these  three  aspects; 

First,  the  officer  corps  turned  its  energies  to  the 
exercise  and  development  of  its  military  function; 
second,  the  armed  forces  tend  to  became  the  servants 
rather  than  the  masters  of  the  state;  third,  that 
their  function  became  increasingly  limited  to  the 
"legitimate”  military  duties  of  maintaining  internal 
security  aid  defending  the  country  against  external 
aggression*  1 

Under  these  terns,  It  could  be  said  that  even  under  Portaleo  the 

Chileans  were  so  developing. 

1.  ILiouwen,  ArWohd  frolitics.  .  .,*op.  clt.,  p.  31» 
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The  succo  e  of  Chilean  turns  indicates  tbit  tbs  officers  early 
turned  to  the  dcvelcjneot  of  that  Rllitery  function.  The  actions  tm* 
etataaeat*  of  the  cnrly  nilitary  lerwlcra  indicate  subordination  to 
civil  authority,  finally,  the  uniforaly  cvtcoacefhl  foreign  mrt  cod 
the  don**tle  pacification  of  the  Xodicae  shoe  that  tb«  nilitary  vaa 
able  to  mlntoin  Intended  security  nod  to  defend  the  country  against 
external  eggrcBsicn. 

Chile  vac  one  of  the  first  Latin  Aacricsa  nations  to  request  a 
nilxt  iry  nlseioo  from  Prussia,  receiving  its  mission,  led  by 
General  Soil  Xoemcr,  in  1305.1  The  training  Elusion  vac  so  effective 
that  one  author  decided  that  "the  Chilean  awy  vaa  Unost  PruRslaaiscd. 

i  * 

It  ehould  ngaln  be  noted  that  Koerncr  had  a  successful  military  Machine 
with  which  to  work.  The  Chilean  xrcy  had  bacon a  or  highly  profession¬ 
alised  that  by  1905  it  var,  itself  c ending  ailitary  oisstona  to 

3 

Colombia,  ^enesuela,  Paraguay,  and  CL  Salvador. 

Whilo  It  is  difficult  to  assess  hov  ouch  of  Chile's 
aionallsatloB  v&e  cense  and  bov  mch  was  effect »  the  important  factor 
la  that  Chile's  taillt ary  did  becooe  a  thoroughly  professional  organi¬ 
sation.  Through  this,  it  becane  constantly  lees  interested  in  polities 
and  acre  Involved  in  its  tvo  priwxry  sdcslone  of  protect  Sag  internal 
trujqulllity  and  providing  for  external  defense. 


L 


*  *>  <*»  cjt.,  P*  32. 
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As  the  civil  var  of  1891  marked  a  turning  point  in  the  political 

end  social  development  of  Chile ,  eo  also  did  this  conflict  leave  its 

mark  oa  the  arnea.  forces.  The  var  vas  a  sanguinary  affair  which 

lasted  nearly  a  year  and  cost  the  country  10, 000  lives  end  over  100 

Kill  ion  pesos’  damage.1  Yet,  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  the  cause 

of  this  conflict  to  nilitarioai,  as  in  fact  the  real  and  basic  cause  ley 

not  in  a  civil-military  conflict,  but  in  a  conflict  vithin  the  civil 

governnent  itself.  In  speaking  of  the  civil  dispute,  Pedro  Montt, 

a  Chilean  representative  In  Washington,  eoraaented, 

At  this  crisis,  seeing  the  President  was  bent  cn 
an  arbitrary  dictatorship,  Congress  resolved  to 
exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the 
Constitution.  ...  This  It  proceeded  to  do,  and 
solemnly  ordained  that  Mr.  Jose  Manuel  Bahsacedc. 
had  ceased  to  be  the  President  of  Chile.2 

After  the  crisis  had  been  started,  net  by  the  nil  it  ary,  but  by 
the  civil  gOTcmaarit,  the  navy  en  tofco  supported  the  congressional 
position,  while  n  number  of  ulements,  if  not  the  majority,  of  the 
urcy  supported  the  President. ^  Not  all  of  the  army  remained  loyal 

1.  KUlliag,  crp,  cit,,'  p.  £36.  ~  ” 

A,  Pedro  Montt,  Exposition  of  the  Illegal  Acts  of  Ex-President 
Baleaceda  Which  Caused  tne  Civil  War  In  ‘Chile  (kaghingtunV  D .  1. 1 
Gibson  ^s.  ,' Winters  nod  Bookbinders,  1S91),  p.  lU.  This  particular 
pamphlet  met  be  used  with  care,  as  Montt  was  the  representative  of  the 
congressional  forces  in  Washington  during  the  civil  war.  The  author  has 
attempted  to  use  only  statements  within  the  competence  of  the  congres¬ 
sional  represent ctivec  the  work  is  definitely  a  propaganda  device. 

3.  Wilgus,  Argentina,  Braill,  and  Chile.  .  , ,  op.  clt.,  p.  357. 
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to  Hlasccda,  however,  utd  <m  elements  went  to  the  congressional  ~4.de. 
General  Koarner,  the  head  of  the  Prussian  military  mission,  was  one  of 
the  hey  figure*  t 

In  January,  1391 »  Koemer’s  already  great  influence 
over  the  Chilean  arsed  forces  increased  still  fur  her 
when  his  defection  from  President  Jose  B&laacede. 
helped  turn  the  tide  of  revolution  in  favor  of  the 
constitutionalist  force c. *■ 

Uring  the  navy  and  a  cadre  of  loyal  artsy  officers,  the  Centre  zb  raised 

p 

a  new  which  defectod  BcJLz&aceda  within  eight  sooths.  ' 

In  August,  1391,  shortly  before  the  defeat  of  Bolmaceda,  the 
congressional  forces  wrote,  "At  last  the  constitutional  array  is  veil- 
equipped  end  they  will  soon  continue  along  their  accustomed  paths  of 
victory.  4  While  only  a  portion  of  the  any  supported  the  congress , 
within  eigit  swnthe  this  cadre  had  bee  one  the  cere  of  uicther  artsy. 

This  new  any,  the  Congress  declared,  was  really  the  aray  Chile  had 
always  had.  This  new  .ortcy  would  be  the  cne  to  "continue  along  their 
accustomed  paths  of  victory.'  Thus,  the  Congress  imputed  the  whole 
military  history  sad  tradition  to  that  portion  of  the  forces  which  re¬ 
mained  loyal  to  it.  By  August  8,  1591,  the  Congress  could  say,  "The 
fleet  ftj>  well  aa  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  the  arapr  placed 
themaelven  at  the  disposition  of  the  Congress.”  Actually,  of  course, 

1.  Lieuwon ,  Armr  end  Politics.  .  . ,  loc,  cit.' 

.  Wilgua,  Argentina.  Brazil,  and  Chile.  .  , »  loc.  cit, 

3.  Montt,  op.  cit..  p.  19.  ftnphasis  eiupplied, 

4.  Ibid.,  p,  15.  asnphueir  supplied.  Such  an  optimistic 
evaluation  Ts  belied  by  the  10,000  deaths  suffered  throughout  the  war. 
Obviously,  the  Presidential  forces  were  not  entirely  incompetent. 
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the  anty  was  Irremediably  split  by  the  civil  war.  Afterwards,  it  wan 

reorganized.  Those  officers  who  bad  supported  the  conservative 

Congress  were  given  conoands  and  allowed  co  remain,  while  those  who 

bad  backed  the  President  were  r«^oved  fron  their  ranks  sad  eocaaisEione 

free  that  tine  on,  concomitant  with  the  changes  which  the  rest. 

of  Chilean  society  was  experiencing,  a  subtle  change  took  place  within 

the  array  and  parts  of  the  navy.  The  military  had  progressively  came 

to  be  drawn  more  and  more  from  the  middle  sector  backgrounds,  the  very 

sector  which  felt  most  strongly  the  changes  of  the  three  decodes  from 

1891  to  1920.  There  were,  however,  still  setae  officers  frees  the  upper 

class.  This  social  division  within  the  officer  corps  still  existed  in 

1920.  According  to  Professor  Johnson, 

In  the  1890*8  as  both  the  army  and  tbo  navy  became 
increasingly  professionalized,  they  lost  any  remain¬ 
ing  appeal  that  they  had  held  fear  the  elites.  As  a 
consequence,  young  officers  of  middle  sector  back¬ 
ground  moved  readily  into  positions  of  responsibility.2 

Such  a  statement,  however,  cannot  be  taken  to  mean  that  there  were  no 
officers  from  the  elites,  for,  to  the  contrary,  officers  from  the  con¬ 
servative  high  society  continued  to  advance  far  faster  than  their  con¬ 
temporaries .  General  8d«z  Morales  said  of  the  post-civil  war  officers, 

1.  tAeuwen.  Anas  an&  felltlcs,  .  V,  loc.  elt. 

2.  John  J.  Johnson,  Political  Change  in  Latin  After  lea;  The 
Bsargenco  of  the  Middle  Sectors.  (Stanford*  Stanford  University 
Press,  1958) ,p.  70. 
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The  officer?  *ho  belonged  to  alt  a  aocledaa  taiu  their  futures  assured. 
During  th  time  of  the  parli  jwntiry  re^blic  the  members  of  Congress 
constantly  interceded  with  the  army  and  navy  to  promote  cpeci.il  "friends" 
jna  to  assure  them  gooa  a*..lgn®ert&.  While  cuch  attention  was  not 
devoted  solely  to  member a  of  the  "elite,"  it  vis  given  to  those  who 
were  sympathetic  to  the  conservative  Congress. 

The  majority  of  officers,  however,  were  from  middle  sector 
backgrounds . 

The  Armed  Force*  are  aide  up  mainly  of  men  of  the 
middle  class  in  the  officer  corps,  and  of  members 
of  the  inuustrial  and  rural  proletariats  in  the 
ranks. 3 

Thus,  the  division  between  liberal  end  conservative  officers  which  ap¬ 
pears  later  during  the  several  military  interventions  was  not  based  so 
much  upon  total  numbers  of  officers  from  the  various  backgrounds,  as 
upon  the  highly  preferential  promotion  polaCiea  which  favored  the 
conservative  officers. 


1.  Carlos  Saez  Morales,  Kecuerdos  de  un  soldadoj  si  B.jorcito 
y  la  pol&ica.  (Vol.  I;  Santiago  de  Chile}  Biblioteca  Ere ilia,  193^ )» 
p.  34.  See  also  Bennett  -irgJ(dooa,  op.  clt.,  p.  13. 

2.  Correa  Prieto,  op.  clt.,  p,  6l.  The  higher  officers  of 
the  Navy  as  well  as  thoee  of  the  "oray  were  definitely  in  sympathy  with 
the  conservative  ^forces.  See  Ricardo  dolnru,  Cuatro  retratos  en 
rrofUndiuadt  Runes,  Vifertte,  Leighton,  Walker  (Santiago  de  Chile! 
Imprenta  El  Ioparci&l,  1950),  p.  37  According  to  Lieuven,  the 
Chilean  Navy  was  the  more  conservative  of  the  armed  forces;  see  his 
Arcur  ana  Politic*.  .  .,  op.  clt.,  p.  132. 
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3.  Edwinas  Yivec  and  Frel  Montalva,  op.  clt.,  p.  196 
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General  loanee  him.  elf  indicted  the  promotion  system: 

Actually,  the  young  army  officers  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  promotion  pattern,  which  was  of  exasperating 
slowness.  With  great  luck,  one  night  receive  the 
grade  of  sircar  when  he  uaja  something  over  fifty  years 
of  age. 1 

The  alow  promotion  did  not  occur,  however,  because  of  any  lack  of 
openings  within  the  heirarchy  of  command.  According  to  Colonel  Raul 
Silva  Mat ur an a,  there  were  nineteen  general  officers  and  fifty-seven 
colonels  for  the  Chilean  army  composed  of  20,000  men.  This  is,  on  the 

average,  one  general  for  every  thousand  men  and  one  colonel  for  every 

2 

three  hundred.  t*  far  hack  as  190?  there  was  general  disgust  with 
the  law  of  promotion  and  the  open  favoritism  shown  to  same. 3 

Other  internal  problems  tended  to  damage  discipline  &x»ng  the 

officers  ind  sen.  according  to  ^lberto  Cabero,  after  1S91,  military 

fe 

discipline  started  to  decline.  A  summary  of  the  problems  facing  the 
military  was  amply  stated  by  General  Bennett,  member  of  the  first 
Junta  de  Goble  mo  of  19  4: 

The  irmy  lucked  everything:  justice,  barracks,  food, 
incentive;  and  no  longer  could  public  enchantment 
with  the  white  nanes  of  the  plumed  helmets  of 
parading  cadets  suffice:  everything  was  lacking  and 


1.  Correa  Prieto,  op.  cit.,  p.  60. 

.  Raul  Silva  Haturona,  C  mlno  al  abiaao.  (Santiago  de  Chile: 
Editorial  Unlveraitarla,  $.  i.,  1955 )»  pp.  £5-  9. 

3.  Saex  Morales,  op. cit . ,  p.  37* 

4.  Cabero,  Recuerdos  de  don  Pedro  Aguirre  Cerda,  op.  cit.,  97. 
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everything  v&e  badi  the  qartj  mast  ere  did  not 
obtain  a  cent  unless  they  enjoyed  the  personal 
favor  of  tone  minister.  1 

The  general  lack  of  facilities  «tnd  coney  affected  the  officers, 
especially  thos>e  of  middle  class  background,  who  had  no  family 
fortune  to  finance  them.  $y  191  the  officers  generally  in  the 
grades  of  lieut^ant  through  lieutenant  colonel  began  to  be 

//V 

concerned.  One  of  the  things  which  ©o-t  affected  Ibcnez  when  he 

was  a  young  officer  vac  the  condition  of  bis  recruit gi 

Who  knows— perhaps  the  awareness  of  social  back¬ 
wardness  which  1  gained  whet  I  was  on  in  tructor- 
officer  fortified  my  convict ions  about  the  necessity 
for  a  change  which  would  better  the  conditions  of 
the  poor  sectors  of  our  population,  especially  that 
of  the  country  folk.’ 

Becaase  the  rich  vere  allowed  to  1 * 3 4  ouy"  their  way  out  of  the  service, 

j, 

only  the  poor  filled  the  ranks.  They  slept  op.  straw. 

Many  of  the  officers  and  men,  th  <n,  faced  formidable  military 
and  personal  problems  arising  from  the  politico-economic  situation. 
In  addition,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  backgrounds  froo  which  these 
men  bad  came,  they  felt  a  close  affinity  for  the  problems  of  the 
civilians. 


1.  Quoted  in  Rodrfguez  Mendoza,  op.  clt.,  p.  173. 

*2.  Pike,  op.  clt.,  p.  180. 

3.  Correa  Prieto,  op.  clt.,  p.  4  . 

4.  Silva  Maturana,  op.  clt.,  pp.  13-3^. 
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I  understood  the  miyariei?  of  the  people  wh®n  the 
too rocais  extent  of  Illiteracy  aa  the  p&ysieai 
poverty  of  the  race,  so  burdened  with  deformity 
and  congenital  illness,  were  made  'm&m  to  »e. 

Those  officers  who  lived  closely  with  civilian  society  case  to  know 
the  hardships  of  the  rising  cost  of  living  which  they,  their  Ben,  and 
the  civilian  society  were  experiencing i  “Through  daily  contact  with 
the  men,  they  case  to  understand  the  general  misery,  &  condition  which 
arouses  in  them  a  longing  for  social  transformation.” 

In  addition  to  this  awareness  born  of  living  in  proximity  to 
the  poor,  the  armed  forces  had,  free  the  beginning  of  the  century,  been 
given  the  duty  of  suppressing  the  various  civil  dicorders.  As  indicated 
above,  the  suppression  of  these  disorders  had  often  been  bloouy  end,  in 
many  cases,  absolutely  cruel.  Considering  the  Chilean  respect  for  non¬ 
violence,  it  would  ecsia  likely  that  such  intimate  contact  with  death 
and  civil  disorder  left  its  mark  on  many  members  of  the  armed  forces. 

By  the  time  of  the  Russian  revolution,  the  military  surely  had  cone  to 
question  its  role: 

The  very  /ChiletmJ  ray,  backbone  of  the  structure 
of  the  State,  eeeoed  to  have  been  shaken  by  an  effective 
work  of  propaganda.  The  soldier  had  placed  himself  side 
by  side  with  the  worker  of  the  /~Russi t*J  Revolution.  3 


1»  Ibid ♦ |  p»  13* 

di.  Edwardo  Vivee  and  Frei  Montalva,  loc,  clt, 

3»  Barrlta  Ceron,  "Chile.  .  op.  clt.,  p.  57. 
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B Q.saa-i  of  poor  promotions,  poor  11  vine  conditions,  a  growing 

social  awareness,  mu  a  general  revul  ion  at  having  killed  so  many 

countrymen  with  when  they  felt  an  economic  and  social  tie,  the  younger, 

Junior  officers  lo  ,t  respect  for  the  military  hierarchy  ana,  an  & 

♦ 

consequence,  suffered  from  poor  discipline.1  ’’Many  esae  to  doubt  the 
cense  of  Justice  of  their  superiors,  and  this  doubt  is  always  a  had 
indication."  notber  commented  sully,  "The  discipline  of  the  Armed 
Forces  differed  from  th^t  of  the  Glorious  him y  of  1879."^ 

This  spirit  of  decadent  discipline,  so  similar  to  the  general 

4 

public  indiscipline,  broke  into  open  revolt  several  times  during  the 
years  after  the  civil  war,  and  gave  rise  to  several  polots  to  overthrow 
the  government,  already  held  in  general  disrepute  for  lack  of  social 
sensitivity  and  political  stability.  It  would  appear  that  as  early  as 
1909  the  diccont  nt  with  the  government  gave  rise  to  secret  societies 
within  the  xnsy.*’  By  191c,  the  Liga  Mllltar  had  been  identified  os  such 
a  society,  but  its  exact  character  has  remained  in  doubt  These 

1.  Saer  Morales,  op,  clt.,  p.  36. 

.  Ibid.,  p.  50. 

3.  Alberto  Cabero,  Chile  y  los  chllenoa  (3d  ed.j  Santiago  de 
Chile!  Editorial  tyceua,  19'+^)»  P*  &7. 

4.  Bennett  Argandona,  op.  clt.,  p.  2. 

5.  Correa  Prieto,  op.  clt.,  p.  60, 

6.  Saez  Morales,  pp,  clt.,  p.  38. 
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societies  took  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  government  and, 
si  least  aaoog  tv.«B«elves,  formulated  real  proj  rams  of  reform.  As  they 
were  illegal,  little  information  exists  concerning  them. 

As  far  back  as  the  PrejicUncy  of  Srrazuriz  Echaurrcn  (IS9C-I9OI), 
the  military  had  received  a  reprimand  for  plotting  eh-mges  of  government. 
Pedro  Mofitt ,  during  his  tenure  of  office  (1906-1910),  arrested  several 
officers  for  Insubordinate  actions  against  him.1  In  1911,  during  a 
parade  for  President  Barroe  Luco,  the  troops  broke  ranks  and  threatened 

p 

his  life.  They  were  only  brought  under  control  vith  difficulty.  Later 
during  hia  administration,  in  1912,  several  lesser  officers  "almost 
executed  a  concrete  plan  against  the  government  ."3  Finally,  in  1913 
and  1919,  high-ranking  officers  had  a  plan  of  takeover  near  realization 
when  the  police  discovered  them.  President  Sanfuentes  retired  General 
Manuel  Moore,  General  Guillermo  Armstrong,  Ccexsaucnte  de  Canto,  and 
Almir&nte  Cuevas  for  their  complicity  in  the  plot.  Many  other  Junior 
officers  were  also  forced  to  leave  the  .army,  creating  on  internal 

4 

dissension,  as  their  fel lev  officers  looked  upon  then  as  innocent. 

1.  Cohere,  Chile  y  los  chilenos,  loc.  cit. 

.  Ibid,  dee  also  Feliu  Cruz,  op,  cit.,  p.  8  . 

3.  Feliu  Cruz,  loc.  cit. 

4.  Cabero,  Recuerioe  de  don  Pedro  \guirre  Cerda,  loc.  cit.; 

Feliu  Cruz,  loc.  cit;  and  Baez  Morales,  op,  cit.,  p.  44. 
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Thu  ,  by  the  end  of  the  Sanfueatee  Government ,  the  Chilean 
military  suffered  from  Indiscipline  and  Internal  disecnaico  to  the 
extent  that  its  loyalty  was  In  doubt  by  19  O.  ^  Of  the  Internal 
upheavals  within  the  once -proud  Chilean  military.  General  Leaglois 
could  say.  Of  such  conduct  is  made,  not  a  national  army,  but  an  army 
for  coupe  d’etat," 

Such  vzs  the  economic,  social,  political,  and  military  situation 
on  the  even  of  the  elections  of  19  0,  There  vas  a  general  economic 
paralysis ,  social  upheaval,  political  apathy,  and  military  discontent. 
The  country  was  passing  through  a  change  which  went  to  its  very 

o 

foundations,  not  a  political  change,  but  a  social  reorientation,  .>.» 
one  cossentator  saw  it,  "The  pressure  continued  to  mount,  sad  all  that 

vas  lacking  v  -s  a  popular  desn&gogue  to  turn  an  ill  wind  into  a  raging 

4 

tempest."  The  caudl^o  popular  vas  waiting,  in  the  person  of 
Arturo  de  a  o  jsdr i . 


1.  Alberto  Edwards  Vives,  La  fronda  arletocratlca;  historic, 
politics  de  Chile  (Santiago  de  ChileV  Xlitorial  del  £aclfico  &.  A., 
195?),  P.  239. 

.  Socz  Morales,  crp.  clt,,  p.  36. 

3.  Cabero,  Chile  y  loa  chilenos,  op,  cit.,  p.  56. 

I*.  Rodrigues  Mendosa,  op,  cit.,  p.  95* 
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The  Pre-Revolutionary  -.lcasandrl  Era 


For  a  country  In  social  turmoil,  the  candidacy  of  Alei)B»ndri, 
who  presented  himself  to  the  masses  as  their  savior,  was  the  hope  of 
the  people.  Nominated  in  19  0  as  the  candidate  of  the  "Liberal  Alliance 
composed  of  the  Radical,  Liberal,  end  Democratic  Parties,  \leBcandri, 

,V 

the  "Lion  of  Tarapiea,"  ran  against  Luis  Barros  Borgpno,  the 
candidate  of  the  conservative  "Rational  Onion."  1 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  ileecandri  looked  to  scene  of 
the  military  leaders  for  support  before  the  elections,  and  he  definite¬ 
ly  contacted  military  leaders  during  the  campaign.  On  Hay  1  ,  1919, 

SI  Me r curio  of  Santiago  published  an  expose  of  cert ale  clandestine 

meetings  between  Aleasandri  and  nay  officers,  held  in  the  War 

:> 

Department  building. “  While  El  Marcurio * c  charges  were  never  proved, 
contact  between  Alessundri  and  come  Ar*r  officers  is  indicated  by 


1.  Much  of  this  background  section  is  taken  from  Pike,  op,  clt., 
pp.  170-l6l ;  Luia  Oaldames,  A  History  of  Chile  (Chapel  5111,  North 
Carolina!  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Frees,  1941 ) ,  rvissia. . 

J.  Fred  Rippy,  Latin  yrlca:  A  Modern  History  (Ann  arbor:  University 
of  Michigan  Press,  19^5) »  PP»  4^-466;  Herring,  op.  clt.,  583-59 
Earle  K.  Janes,  "Chile's  Bloodless  Revolution  Viewed  as  a  Triumph  of 
Democracy,"  Current  HI  story,  XXI,  No.  3  (December,  19  4),  pp.  76-'80; 
Williams,  op.  clt!.,  634-^36;  and  Ricardo  Donoao,  Aleosandrl,  u^itador 
y  deooleedor  (Mexico:  Fonoo  de  Cultural  Econatalca 195  )Y  r aaei a 7"" 

•  R1  Mercuric  (May  1  ,  1919) »  p.  3*  There  have  been  charges 
against  Ale  a  aandri  st  at  ing  that  he  took  port  in  the  attempted  coup  in 
19^9  In  */hich  many  officers  were  forced  to  retire.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  suggest  that  he  did,  in  some  manner,  take  part  in  the  planning  of 
the  events  of  1919*  See,  for  example,  Soet  Morales,  op.  clt.,  pp.  43-50 
and  Donoao,  o,>.  cit.,pp.  2  7-.  39* 

L.  J 


various  factors.  To  cite  one  example  after  winning  the  Presidency, 
Alecs undri  re incorporated  into  the  Army  seme  of  the  officers  connected 
with  the  plot  of  1919»  *ho  bad  been  summarily  iieebarged  by  President 
Sanfuenter..^ 

During  the  election  campaign  Itself,  in  which  Aleasandri  went 
to  the  people,  travelling  the  length  and  breadth  of  Chile,  the  military 
played  e.  pacsive  role,  but  same  officers  were,  nevertheless,  in  contact 
with  aleasaadri.^  According  to  General  Saez  Hordes  both  the  "national 
Union"  and  "Liberal  •lliance"  net  with  officers  during  the  campaign.^ 

Alessandri  wen  the  election  with  a  total  of  179  electoral  votes 
to  17**  for  Barroa  Borgcrae.^  However,  the  result  w&s  in  doubt,  as  the 
conservatively  oriented  Congress  had  to  pass  on  the  result  a.  Fearing 
that  the  Congress  night  rule  in  favor  of  Barroa  Borgrno,  which  it 
could  have  done,  desaandri's  forces  and*  clear  Tublic  statements 
that  ruen  action  would  be  looked  upon  with  disfavor.  In  addition  to 
these  statements,  Alessandri  contacted  sane  unidentified  high  officers 
to  ask  them  to  pl*n  a  military  coup  or  demonstration,  if  necessary  to 

1.  Baez  Morales,  op.  clt.,  p.  50. 

.  Rodriguez  Mendoza,  op .  clt . ,  p.  171. 

3.  Saez  Morales,  op.  clt.,  pp.  51*5  * 

U.  Willisma,  op.  clt. ,  p.  635. 

5,  S&rlc  K.  Janet,  op.  cit.,  p.  77 • 
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get  him  into  office.  During  this  period  uf  doubt,  General  Saez  Mar  ilea 

received  a  letter  frees  General  Anabalon  saying. 

While.  .  ./Alesssndri/ .  .  .  has  turned  to  the 
possibility  of  success  through  u  cherished  move¬ 
ment  which  would  call  upon  him  as  the  "chosen 
one,”  another  even  sore  audacious  ^plan/  was 
initiated  ftrj  \leseandri in  1919»  vhich  put 
its  hanci  into  the  barracks  and  prepared,  if  not 
a  coup,  an  advance  in  his  candidacy,  which  rt 
that  time  was  beginning  to  be  noticed.  Confi¬ 
dentially,  he  had  many  coexunderi:  and  officers 
on  his  side.”- 

Wfcen  th«  'Tribunal  of  Honor,  formed  by  the  Caigreas  to  decide 
the  election,  ruled  in  favor  of  Alessandri,  the  immediate  threat  of 
military  action  ended.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  also  during 
this  period  of  doubt,  the  f.anfuentes  Minister  of  War  and  archconierva- 
tive,  Ladislao  Erruzuriz,  apparently  invented  a  false  v-r-like  incident 
in  the  north  in  order  to  mobilize  the  Army  and  eend  it  to  that  section. 
The  move,  a  patent  attempt  to  remove  the  Army  fresn  Santiago  and  to  dis¬ 
tract  public  attention  freta  the  proceedings  of  the  "Tribunal  of  Honor," 
failed  almost  icoediatoly,  and  was  given  up. 

Although  Alessandri  may  have  been  "the  man  of  the  people,”  he 
had  to  face  a  recalcitrant,  conservative  CongrecB  which  could  block 
his  every  attempt  to  put  the  country  on  the  road  to  political,  economic, 
and  social  recovery* 


1. 


p.  187. 


L 


Saes  Morales,  loc.  clt.  Emphasis  supplied 
Edwards  Vivee  and  Frei  Montalva,  op,  cit.. 
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The  program  of  “Chile  Nuevo,"  vtilch  announced 
In  19-0  and  vhich  emphasized  great  social  reform, 
stayed  virtually  prostrate  in  the  face  of  political 
resistance.  3- 

\s  in  illustration  of  the  President 1 c  problems ,  the  Codigo  Je 
Traba.’o  *hieh  he  presented  in  19  1,  still  had  not  left  Congress  at  the 

p 

time  of  the  military  intervention  of  aept  ember,  19'*».  As  a  further 
complication,  the  Congress  gave  fifteen  of  his  cabinets  a  vote  of  “no 
confidence,”  vhich  required,  on  the  average,  the  appointment  of  a  new 
cabinet  every  three  months.  Had  his  programs  passed  through  Congress, 
vhich  they  did  not,  none  of  the  cabinets  was  in  office  long  enough  to 
have  implemented  them. 

In  addition  to  the  political  problems,  he  faced  (and  Indeed 

because  of  them)  Alecsandri  could  not  implement  any  of  the  economic 

and  social,  reforms  necessary  to  ease  the  repercussions  of  the  crash 

of  the  vorld  nitrate  msrkct. 

For  four  years  he  battled  ogalnat  further  collapse, 
as  synthetic  nitrates  ruined  Chile’s  major  industry 
and  drove  hordes  into  ths  cities  unemployed  and 
starving.  3 

is  a  temporary  measure  to  eace  the  burden  n Laced  upon  the  Chilean  eco¬ 
nomy,  unbacked  paper  money  was  issued.  This,  however,  bod  only  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  inflating  prices  even  higher,  as  the  unemployed  enw  nano  of  the 


1.  Rene  Silva  Espcjo,  "Gobemantee  de  medio  ciglo,"  Analeo  de 
la  Unlveriildau  de  Chile,  CXVIII,  No.  119  (tercer  trimestre  de  I960),  p.67. 

.  J^rr^a  Cerdn,  ’’Evolucion  historian  de  Chile.  .  .,**  op.c*/- . 

P.  55. 

3.  Deals,  op,  clt.,  p.  91. 
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Increased  money  supply  in  the  fo ns  of  actual  incase.* 

In  the  lrsaediate  background  fo  the  events  which  otarted  in 
September  of  19  4,  upon  the  death  of  Senator  Jot.e  P.  Ales.\,andri  of 

V 

Ruble,  circtaGtanccB  took  a  course  which  culminated  in  revolt. 

Senator  Alessandri  died  on  December  7,  19-3>  leaving  the  seat  for 

y 

Ruble  vacant.  The  Senate,  in  accordance  with  legal  preceueot,  asked 
President  vlesiondri  to  announce  publicly  a  date  for  a  special  elect lot 
to  fill  the  seat.  President  AJLessandri,  wishing  to  encourage  she 
election  of  a  liberal,  delayed  in  fixing  the  date. 

Hoping  to  force  an  immediate  election,  the  Congress  promptly 
ceased  all  legislative  action  of  even  the  most  routine  nature,  end  de¬ 
manded  the  resignation  of  AleGsondri  's  Subercaseaux  ministry.  By 
December  31»  19  3»  the  Congress  had  still  not  passed  the  Garrison 
Laws  which  allowed  the  Santiago  Garrison  to  remain  inits  barracks.^ 

On  January  1,  19  4,  the  Garrison  left  the  city.  On  January  7,  in 

1.  Barrla  Ceron,  '’Bvolucion  histories  de  Chile.  .  . op.  ciTT, 

P.  54. 

.  Cabero,  Recuerdos  de  doa  Pedro  Aguirre  Cerda,  op.  cit.,  p.77. 

3.  Saes  Morales,  op.  cit.,  p.  o  ;  and  Bennett  \rgondona, 
op.  cit.,  p.  16.  These  laws,  renewed  annually,  provided  permission  to 
the  national  Congreas.  When  these  laws  were  not  passed  anew  each  year, 
the  military  was  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  site  of  the  congressional 
meeting  until  th#ir  passage. 
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retaliation,  AJLcc..andri  declared  the  session  of  C Congress  eloped.  This 
impasse  was  broken  by  on  agreement  between  ^lsasandri  and  the  Congress. 
In  erehang<r  for  passage  of  the  Garrison  Law  and  a  statute  fixing 
primary  importance  to  fiscal  legislation,  Alessundri  promised  free, 
uninfluenced  Congressional  elections,  to  be  held  at  the  norm-],  time, 

March  of  that  year.  ^ 

It  Wic  in  the  preparation  and  conduct  of  these  elections  that 
the  nilit  try,  end  especially  the  .nay,  was  dr vwn  into  political  activity. 
Contrary  to  his  "arringejient”  with  the  Congress,  Alecsandrl  started  in 
January  to  visit  all  the  units  of  the  Santiago  Garrison  to  deliver 
discourses  against  the  conservative  Senate  as  the  cause  of  both 
nilit ary  and  public  discontent.  These  political  "explanations" 

■> 

casing  from  the  President  influenced  the  younger  liberal  officers. 

The  conservative  forces,  preparing  for  the  election  and  reali¬ 
zing  the  import  of  theailitary  supervision  of  them,  also  visited  the 

barracks,  but,  in  turn,  dealt  more  with  the  senior  officers  and  other 

3 

conservative  elements.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  actions  nf 

these  two  factions  were  laying  the  groundwork  within  the  Santiago 

G?rrison  for  the  future  blows  the  country  was  to  feel. 

17  Clarence  H.  Haring,  "Chilean  Polities,  19?0-19  The 
Hi  t  -aiic  jaericaa  Historical  Review,  XI,  No.  1  (February,  1931 J ,"  pp.  4-5. 

.  Edvards  Vives  and  Frei  Montalva,  op,  clt.,  p.  189',  and 
Saez  Moraleo,  loc,  clt. 

3.  Correa  Prieto,  op,  cit„,  p.  75;  and  Cabero,  Chile  y  los 
Chilenoa ,  op.  clt.,  p.  267. 
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The  talks  of  the  President  had  produced  their 
effects  in  the  Art ted  Forces;  und  the  National 
Union,  for  its  part,  also  worked  for  their 
intervention,  but  in  a  quite  different  direction 
than  the  President  mlgfct  wish?  they  were  untying 
a  tempest  which  would  -weep  them  away.2- 

In  spiteef  hie  premise,  Alessandri  decided  to  do  more  than 

talk  to  the  military,  the  body  which  was  to  supervise  the  polls  at 

the  March  elections.  Ale  s  son  dr  i  used  the  .ivy  supervisors  to  force 

the  election  of  liberal  Congressman.  Of  \lessandri,  A.  CurtiG  Wilgua 

writes, 


Directing  his  follower g  to  break  up  and  disperse 
the  gatherings  of  thd.r  opponents,  he  made  ready 
to  use  the  Army  the  national  police  force  in 
his  own  behalf. 

While  there  seems  to  be  little  evidence  to  indicate  that  it  was  the 
military  intervention  which  decided  the  election  in  favor  of  the 
Liberal  Alliance,  the  intervention  was  foreboding:  "...  in  effect, 
the  armed  forces  appeared  to  be  controlling  the  electoral  act, 
because  the  Army  had  been  imprudently  silsed  up  with  the  political 
fight. "  3 

The  pre-elecfion  c?eeche3  to  the  military  of  Santiago  ana  the 
actual  use  of  the  military  to  xid  the  liberal  cauue  during  the  voting 


1.  Edwards  Vives  and  Frel  Montolva,  op.  clt.,  p.  19  - • 

Wilgus,  Argentina,  Brazil,  aid  Chile  *  .  .,  op.  clt., 
p.  383.  See  also  Correa  Prieto,  op.  cit.r*P»  V  ♦ 

/  , 

3.  Siez  Morales,  op.  clt.,  p.  63* 


arew  the  Army  Into  politics.  Although  the  Army  had  been  apart  tram. 
overt  intervention  in  politics  for  years,  notwithstanding  the  several 
planned  coups  discussed  above,  it  was  now  drawn  Into  direct  intervention 
by  its  own  President;  and  by  his  speeches  to  it,  the  ^rsy  was  led  to 
believe  that  it  held  the  political  power  balance  or  wus,  at  least,  a 

t 

very  inport  ant  political  factor.  General  Saez  Morales  states, 

The  officers  were  not  soon  going  to  forget  that 
if  the  circumstances  demanded,  they  would  be  able 
to  go  so  far  as  to  impose  a  " saving”  solution  upon 
the  powers  of  the  State. ^ 

Ifcc  forcing  of  the  military  into  political  matters  caused  this 

last  depository  of  State  power  to  become  aware  of  a  political  role 

it  therefore  had  not  had.  Thio  political  awareness  of  the  rilitarj, 

the  major  coercive  power  of  the  state,  unbalanced  the  civil  political 

alignment  of  the  day.  Given  the  several  crises  facing  the  country  in 

19  h,  this  awakening,  organized,  powerful  force  in  Chilean  politics 

provided  the  ae%n3  for  rapid  political  change. 

mid  the  turmoil  of  the  country,  amid  the  lack  of 
authority,  there  remained  in  Chile  only  one 
organized  and  potent  force,  that  of  the  armed 
jistltutiona. 

Considering  the  background  and  oocial  awareness  of  the  Army,  the  new 
political  awareness  gave  it  not  only  the  desire,  but  the  ability  to 

1.  Saez  Moiales,  op,  clt.,  p.  63. 

.  Cabero,  Chile  y  io*  chllenoa,  loc,  clt. 


intervene,  given  the  neces'-soy  spark.  The  spark  coula  have  been  any 
one  of  several  incidents*  the  important  factor  vac  the  background, 
the  attitude,  the  issbionce  of  Chile  in  the  year  19  4. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  MILITARY 
FROM  SEPTEMBER,  19  4  TO  JANUARY,  1925 


L 


In  both  houses  cf  the  Congress  elected  In  March,  19^4,  the 
Liberal.  Alliance  held  a  majority;  thus,  theoretically,  that  body  was 
favorable  to  the  President.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
Liberal  Alliance  was  only  a  quasi-formal  grouping  of  left  of  center 
p-rties  united  in  little  acre  than  their  opposition  to  the  National 
Onion.  There  was  no  central  governing  body  of  the  Alliance,  and 
little  extra-party  discipline  was  demanded.^- 

Although  this  Congress  was  elected  with  the  active  support  of 
ilessandri,  once  in  power,  its  object  of  unity — the  defeat  of  the 
Rational  Union — was  gone.  Soon  the  new  Liberal  Congress  could  agree 
no  more  than  did  its  conservative  predecessor.  The  conservative 
Congress  which  held  power  until  March  of  19  4  had  purposely  obstructed 
the  lilciAl  President's  legislative  program.  The  liberal  Congress  in 
power  after  March,  19^4,  was  composed  of  self-seeding  parties,  and 


did  not  attempt  to  unify  to  pass  the  President's  legislation.  The  final 

2 

result  of  both  Congresses  was  the  same:  a  legislative  paralysis. 

Pike  states  flatly,  "The  newly  elected  Congress  proved  no  more  cooper- 

3 

ative  than  its  predecessor." 

Pro a  March  until  September,  19  4,  Congress  did  little  more  than 


debate.  It  was  slew  in  passing  money  bills,  even  those  for  the 


Wilgus,  Argentina,  Brasil,  ^nd  Chile. 


cil . , 


.  Haring,  op.  cit.,pp.  5-6. 
Pike,  op.  clt.,  p.  176. 


payment  of  saiari tt  due.  The  military  as  veil  as  the  civil  service 
And  police  suffered,  as  their  pay  was  constantly  in  arrears.  Ibanez 
hlraaelf,  cosaaoader  of  the  Cavalry  School  in  d&ntiago,  often  had  to  borrow 
personally  from  bunfc  In  order  to  pay  the  sen  of  hie  command.  The 
goverrm.ent  eventually  would  redeem  his  notes,  but  sometimes  xs  much  &e 
air  months  later. ^  General  Bennett,  member  of  the  first  Junta  dc 

Oobiemo,  said  of  the  financial  situation  of  the  officers,  ”...  they 

2 

were  owed  'gratifications'  from  years  before.  . 

Thin  lack  of  action  by  the  new  Congress,  upon  which  so  many  hopes 

had  been  fired,  further  disgusted  the  disaffected  groups,  especially 

the  military.  There  ia  reason  to  believe  that  the  “  intry  could  have 

been  act  into  revolt  given  any  incident  of  import  ce.  With  the 

management  of  the  March  elections,  various  anti-Alensondri  forces 

3 

started  to  conspire  tn  bring  about  his  fall.  The  feeling  of  these 
forces  toward  Ales8ar,dri  seems  veil  stated  by  Earle  K.  James,  "The 

pendulum  had  swung  from  the  extreme  of  political  conservatism  to  the 

4 

extreme  of  political  debauchery." 

1.  Correa  Prieto,  op.  clt.,  p.  76.  Edvards  Vives,  in  La 
frotida  aristocrat  lea.  .  .,  op.  clt.,  p.  45,  also  discusses  thir- 
problem  of  overdue  ealarie s . 

i.  Bennett  organdona,  op,  clt.,  p.  103. 

3.  Edwards  Vivea,  La  fronaa  aristocrat  lea.  .  .,  op,  clt., 

P  •  55  • 

4.  J.  Pred  P.ippy,  Hlat  or  leal  Evolution  of  Hispanic  oaerlca 
(Bow  Yorkt  H.  8.  Crofts  &  Co.,  1940 5,  p.  371.  ‘ 

L  _! 


In  April  of  19  f-oen  after  it  appeared  that  the  new  Congre-a 
offered  the  country  no  acre  than  the  old,  General  Bennett  vie  approached 
by  an  unidentified  retired  officer  who  asked  Bennett  if  he  would  help 
change  the  government.  The  General  said  that  while  he  would  take  no 
action  while  on  active  duty,  he  would  certainly  consider  the  request 
after  retirement,  according  to  Bennett,  this  same  person  contacted 
other  senior  officer-,  al-.o  unidentified,  and  received  an  affirmative 
reply  from  thea.^  The  general  could  not  state  if  there  vere  any 
definite  relationship  between  the  Rational  Union  and  th~  retired  officer, 
though  he  did  admit  to  thie  possibility.  Alberto  Edwards  Vivas,  while 
not  mentioning  Bennett  or  others  by  name,  does  state, 


Meanwhile,  the  leaders  of  the  old  Unloniet  opposition 
aleo  got  in  contact  with  come  high-ranking  officers 
of  the  ir*y  and  Havy,  in  the  hope  of  putting  an  end 


to  the  existing  situation  by  means  of  an  armed 
pronunciamiento.  3 


Future  leaders  of  several  revolts  and  former  clasfnatee  aoc  fri  ;*nds  -t 

L  r*s 

the  Military  School,  Car  lot  Ibanez  and  Marmaduque  Orove  held  meetings 


1. Bennett  trgandbha,  op,  cit.  pp.  16-17, The  author  hat  not 
been  able  to  determine  the  identities  of  the  other  officers,  although  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  General  A.lta«lrano  nay  have  been  one  of  those 
contacted. 


V.  Ibid. ,  p.  S8. 

3.  Edwards  Vives,  La  fronda  aritocretica.  .  .,  op.  cit.,  p.  35. 

k.  Chile,  Academia  de  Guerra,  Re&ena  histories  de  la  Academia 
de  Guerra,  1686-1936  (Santiago  de  Chile:  Instituto  Geografico  Militar, 
1936 ; .  According  to  this  publication,  the  careers  of  Blanche,  Ibanez, 
and  Grove  cturted  similarly.  In  191  ,  all  three  entered  the  suae  class, 
which  was  graduated  in  1911*.  These  three  were  the  only  members  of  that 
class  to  have  been  sent  abroad.  Blanche  vent  to  Germany;  Ibanez,  to 
L3an  Salvador;  and  Grove,  also  to  Germany.  See  pp.  llU-1  3. 
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within  the  very  offices  of  the  General  Staff.  In  these  settings  the 
tv©  officers  commented  favorably  upon  the  actions  of  the  liberal  ^juntas 
of  Spain  of  that  period.  Not  only  were  these  officers  not  censure©  for 
these  neetlngb,  their  act ion j  were  condoned. ^  There  can  be  little 
doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  active,  nearly  overt  plotting  against  the 
Ale  s  »andr 1  regime . 

In  this  atmosphere  of  plots  and  counterplots,  legislative 

paralysis,  *nd  overdue  public  salaries,  cane  the  apart  which  set  off 

the  explosion  which  was  to  rock  Chile  for  eight  years.  The  Congress, 

which  had  bean  composed  of  the  landed  and  wealthy  since  the  days  of 

Diego  Portales,  served  without  remuneration.  With  the  election  of  the 

new  Congress,  less  wealthy  people  entered  the  two  chambers i 

Perhaps  in  an  endeavor  to  win  its  good  will. 

Ale*  non  dr  i  encouraged  the  Congress  to  pass  a  bill 
giving  its  members  a  salary  of  two  thousand  pesos 
(abort  $1  O)  per  month,  both  for  senators  snd 
deputies,2 

This  bill,  called  the  "Parliamentary  Diet  Law,”  was  to  be  retroactive 
to  June,  19  and  also  provided  for  the  senators  and  deputies  to  have 
free  rail  travel  and  a  free  congressional  restaurant.  Its  total  annual 
cost  would  have  been  100,000,000  gold  pesos,  or  about  $36, 000,000. ^ 

When  it  is  considered  that  many  military  officers  earned  only  two 
hundred  peso  (about  $40 )  a  month,  and  that  even  &  part  of  this  was  in 
1.  Saez  Morales,  ot  clt.,  p«  66 e 


L 


3. 


Pike,  loc,  clt. 

Earle  K.  James,  op.  clt.,  p.  37£. 
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arrears,  long  with  a  part  of  the  salaries  of  civil  eerventr,  police, 
wjd  teachers,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  tirdag  of  the  bill,  if 
not  its  very  content,  was  considered  tc  tt  something  less  than 
Judicious, 

According  to  Victor  'Ibn  in  hi:  on  sdlitsri?*  in  Icdin 

(jaerica,  the  younger  officers  ef  the  military  are  the  csore  politically 

and  socially  progressive  f  and  are.  s3.ro  more?  likely  tc  want  e.  change 

free  the  "old  ways.’**  As  hat  been  discussed  above,  this  pattern  seeas 

to  have  prevailed  in  Chile  In  10  !; .  General  Scnr.ett  felt  there  uns  an 

alienation  between  the  junior  officers  (including  the  older  ones  of  lerv 

rurk)  ind  the  senior  officer?  of  high  rank,  caused,  in  part,  bv  their 

divergent  vie vs  of  "social  progress." 

the  young  officers,  without  realizing  it,  blamed 
their  generals  for  sot  working  hard  enough  to  obtain 
these  laws  J of  retirement  aui  proesot  qsj,  and  the 
diegust  and  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  service  and 
the  want  of  faith  in  the  actions  of  their  superiors 
grew  froa  day  to  day. 

This,  it  would  appear,  might  help  to  explain  the  impact  of  the 
Diet  law  oc  the  young,  progressive  officers.  Hot  only  had  the  Congress 
of  March  offered  the  country  nothing  new,  it  was  now  voting  Itself  a 
salary  for  its  leth&rgyi  Additionally,  General  Bennett’s  views 
concerning  the  breach  in  coRsrtun lent  ions  between  the  junior  and  senior 
officers  eid  in  explaining  the  impetuosity  of  the  interventions  which 

"  3  .  1  V icforr"a.bu , aX  jnilitarismo  XZnsayo’  sobre  uh  fehassno 
co social  lberoexsericRoo)(!BbxicBi  Mb^ibteca  He  j&iuayos  c-ociblogicoa'/ 

Lvmrvrmr — • - 

.  Bennett  'xgandona,  op,  cit.,  p,  l4. 
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.  .  .  the  September  movement  wa3  the  work  of  the 
young  officers,  spontaneous,  idealistic,  rapid,  and 
effective,  as  it  was  the  fruit  of  young  minds  ^nd 
virile  spirits.! 

On  September  3.  19  the  Congress  passed  the  Diet  Sill. 
According  to  mux-roue  sources,  several  young  officers  vent  to  the 
Senate  tlut  very  day  in  anticipation  of  the  passage  of  the  bill,^ 

It  /ould  appear  that  %hilc  the  appearance  of  military  officers  in 
uniforn  in  the  Senate  vox;  unusual,  it  was  not  unprecedented.  The 
same  type  of  visit  had  been  jku ie  during  the  administration  of 
Pedro  Montt,  end  "it  is  very  possible  that  thi  »  example  stimulated 
the  officers  to  their  action  in  the  Senate."-^  Other  active  lobbying 
had  also  token  place  in  Chile  after  the  Montt  administration.  In 
uguct,  19  U,  a  new  women’s  organization,  the  "Patriotic  Onion  of  the 
Women  of  Chile,"  went  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  tbe  Chamber 
balconies  they  staged  a  protest  against  the  laws  of  divorce,  separation 
of  Church  anc.  State,  end  sectarian  projects.  Alberto  Cubero  feels  that 
this  successful  demonstration  was  the  inspiration  for  the  officers' 

.  See,  for  example,  Rippy.  Historical  Evolution  of  Hl-ponlc 
nerica.,  loc.  cit.;  Bennett  rgenddna,  op.  clt.Vpp.19~  0,  Pike, 
loc.  cit. }  Arturo  Alessondri,  Rectlflcaclones  al  t«aox( Santiago  de 
Chile*  Imprent^  Univcr nit aria,'  19^1),  p.  ^3>  Rivards  Vive 8,  La 
froaia  aristocrat  lea.  ♦  .,  op.  cit.,  p.  57 i  wod  Cabero ,  Rccuerto» 
de  don  ^edro  ..guirre  Cerda,  op,  cit.,  p.  39. 

3.  Bennett  rgandona,  op.  cit.,  p.  16. 
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action  on  Sept tcfcer  third. 

According  to  several  v  -ticip-ant  ..  t ic  dec!  ion  to  gc  to  the 
icRute  on  ;«ptember  3  «“*-  s  u:e  o.oni.ruo-.  i.y.  There  i  r.’-r  on  to 
believe  thi~ ,  ac  fever  th&n  tv*  nty  officers^  wch.'c  to  the  jen  te  oc 
the  third.  After  the  young  officer^  org  ,niaed  however  eoiy  jnore 
took  p-rt,  in  'i  atlng  that  the  origin :•?  officer^  .  roJ abi  h*j  no 
orgsu.iaed  baling.  A  though  th  fi  st  ieit  to  the  ’on  fie  v  rob  b“ 


iesruloive  vo  thf1  1  !i.  ?ontent  with  th  Diet  Bi’l  and  wifc;  Cent  re 


An 


goner  d  ?«j  cot.  General  Ibanez  later  el%l»cd  teat  the  fir  t  org aniz-rd 
discontent  .turto_.  before  jopteab  r  thirl  in  that  officer-  of  th 
E  euo  Ml  I  It  or  .in  inatit-tion  ro  jhly  una.Cf-oi:.  co  th^  C  ditto  aid  ;nd 
'■tiff  *'chccl  of  the  United  tie  fore  .  bad  ’"Her  ?a-a/:;  jubli 
tate*ents  fig^in  t  th  Diet  Bi  1.  Farther,  -although  the  uthor  hi 
foun-i  no  oth~r  proof  Ib-ihes  tr at  tvo  conscr  «iti.e  pol itl ri -ana 

RjO  Gall'.rdo  -n  Fr  Jiciis-’O  Rancour  .lacd  often  t  t'tc  wheel  t 
before  the  inci  .ent.  in  the  .  enatr.  The  General  in  iic*ted  that  they 


1.  C  hero  Rc-'  -rdo-’,  do  ion  Pedro  Aguirre  Cerda,  fry.  lt.0  p.  * 
It  i  ,  of  co  roe,  difflcul  to  .,t  .tc  th  t  '«y  y  '.rticuj.ni-  mi  credent  wi¬ 
th*'  incpir.i . ion  for  th  offi  iern'  vi  i*  . 

/ 

%  Edvirn  Vi  *?  V.  fr  t  ari^tocratl  •** .  .  .  op.  ’it..,,  j . 

n:i  Cab  ro,  Chile  y  os  chtleno  o;..  cib.f,  p.  I L  t. 

3*  E  vwr  Vi  •  aw  Frei  Moat  a  i,  Hi.-lcri  i  u,  .o  ;  wti..o.  .  . 
o’  'It,,  j  .  ^Z. 
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were  _*tl  "l,  writing  for  come  t ypt.  of  military  intervention. 


A  Iho.  rh  no  o;<cn  :on  f  rent  i  ion  1  -tween  th  officers  ova  the 


seeAtors  too-  ,  «  :a  on  ;h  thi  fclv.  n.'.vo;  3  ..poke  cut  iga  n  t  she 

j  pear  un:c  o*  ho  officer  an  o  in. Til  ted  then.  &coe  unification 

for  the  enatora  any  :>  found  in  th?t  the  officers  deliberately  and 

noisily  coughed,  sighed,  und  rattled  th  ir  saber*  frnen  tin*  to  tine 
during  the  te^  ion.  After  the  inruits  were  voiced,  the  officers  left 
tic  Senate  \n  vent  to  the  Glut  Killt  .r ,  located  in  the  center  of 
S«ot iago . 


Th  President  of  the  Senate  iraasdi  itely  notified  the  Miniatcr 

jj 

of  War,  Genor  Garpar  Mora,  of  the  officers’  action  in  the  Senate  chamber, 
and  desun  ed  that  the  officers  involved  be  punichad.  However,  it  wa« 
die covered  that  there  was  no  military  regulation  against  military  ab¬ 
errance*  of  senate  ccccion.  Thit  f  ct,  ccebined  with  the  spontaneity 


of  th  event  and  t.;c  l^.ck  of  any  overt  act  by  th  officers  made  any 
puni  hnent  c  -treacly  difficult  to  justify. ^ 

Tne  Minister  of  W-cr,  however,  went  to  the  Club  Ml  1  it  ax  on  the 
evening  of  September  third.  By  the  tiae  ht  arrived,  the  officers  who 


1.  Correa.  Prieto,  ou.  clt. ,  p.  77.  Other  authors  do  state  that 
unn  nyi  politician,  v  ere  dealing  with  the  military:  r.sc  Al.satndri, 
or..  clt,,  p.  4  .  A1  o,  C&rlo^  Silva  Vlluocolu,  writing  in  El  Mercurio 
in  .uriy  "c.t -m.be r  )0?  -'j ,  was  agalm  t  the  Congress.  S-j«  also  Hippy, 
Hictorlcil  Evolution  of  Hispanic  America,  op,  cit.,  p.  37  . 

.  Bennett  Argwidono  op.  cit.  ,  p.  Id;  and  Rippy,  Historic  0 
Evolution  of  Hitpanic  America)  Joe.  cit. 

3.  Bennett  Avgundona,  op.  clt.,  p.  e.O. 
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had  bosn  involved  at  the  Senate  hid  gathered  a  large  group  cf  the 
younger  officers,  and  there  woj  loud  conversation.  At  that  tine,  the 
officers  had  little  motivation  other  than  to  complain  about  the  in  cults 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  senators*^  The  Minister  of  War  vac  re¬ 
ceived  vith  little  courtesy  by  the  group,  which  now  totalled  several 
hundred.  Mora  informed  them  that  the  President  of  the  Senate  had 
asked  that  they  be  punished  for  their  acts.  The  nesting  lasted  until 

nearly  midnight  of  September  3-4.  The  Minister,  insulted,  bullied,  and 

2 

often  ignored,  finally  stated  that  he  would  not  punish  any  officer 
Involved. 

There  were,  however,  other  reasons  for  the  removal  of  the 

threat  of  punishment.  The  official  opinion  of  the  high  officers,  by 

the  morning  of  September  4,  was,  if  anything,  in  favor  of  the  act  of 

the  third.  At  the  daily  cabinet  meeting  held  on  the  morning  of 

September  4,  General  Altnairano,  Inspector  General  of  the  Array  (its 

highest  position),  told  the  cabinet  that  he  vac  frankly  in  sympathy 

3  ' 

with  the  protest  by  the  officers.  General  Suez  Morales  also 
indicates  th  ,*  eu.  earxy  as  the  morning  of  the  fourth  >  President 
Aleaeandri  looked  upon  the  action  in  the  Senate  and  the  subsequent 
meeting  in  the  Club  Killtar  with  favor,  although  at  that  time  he  had 

1.  Correa  Prieto,  op.  cit p.  5  . 

2 .  Ibid. 

t\s  t 

3.  Bennett  irganuona,  op.  cit.,  p.  23?  aod  Saez  Morales, 
ojk^^cit. ,  p.  77 • 


9* 
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given  it  no  official  support.  Surely  having  this  backing,  both  overv 

end  tacit,  freo  two  ouch  isportajnt  people,  the  officers  were  in  a 

favorable  position  vle-a-vls  any  attempt  to  discipline  then. 

Later,  during  the  tiny  of  the  fourth,  e  group  of  sixty  officers 

again  vent  to  the  Senate  gallery.  This  visit  to  the  Senate  had  been 

decided  upca  the  night  before  by  those  gathered  et  the  Club  Hlllt&r. 

This  second  visit  had  little  objective  other  than  to  register  the 

officers'  nrotest  at  their  trc'itncnt  os  the  day  before  and  to  ssuphaeize 

their  solidarity.  The  visit  of  the  fourth  ?-ndcd  in  m  uglier  sooner 

than  bad  the  previous  day's.  As  both  the  officers  cad  the  senators 

were  sensitive  to  each  other's  action,  it  was  not  long  before  insults 

were  traded:  "Several  personal  disputes  between  Senators  and  officers 

3 

also  toot  place  in  the  Senate."  This  time  the  officers  were  ordered 
by  the  President  of  the  Setuctc  to  leave  the  gallery,  which  they  did 
with  no  little  noise. 

That  afternoon,  after  notice  of  the  confrontation  had  been  given 
to  all  unit;;  of  the  Santiago  Garrison,  two  meetings  were  held  in  the 
Club  Militar .  The  first  was  a  tea  offered  by  the  lieutenants  to  the 
^  Morales,  op,  cit.',  pp.  ^-75*" 

2.  Dennett  \rganuonu,  op.  cit.,  p.  26.  Another  account  etates 
that  nearly  100  officers  vent  bach  to  the  Senate  on  the  fourth.  Set 
Edwards  Vivcs  and  Frel  Mont  Alva ,  Hist or la  dc  los  partldos.  ,  ., 

op.  cit.,  p.  193, 

3.  Rippy,  Historical  Evolution  of  Hispanic  Aacrlca,  loc.  cit. 

4.  Bennett  Argundona,  op.  clt.,  pp.  22-23. 


J 


csj&alcs.  the  purpose  of  this  tea  was  to  gather  together  all  the 
ycmg  ecstasy  grade  officers  in  order  to  discuss  the  exchange  of 
insult  r  of  that  coming.  From  this  meeting,  held  at  l80Q  on  Cept enter 
kf  cms  &  pledge  of  unity  In  facing  the  Congress.1  While  this  parti¬ 
cular  seating  produced  no  permanent  plan,  it  was  important,  for  it  was 
the  first  unified  public  declaration  by  any  a&litnry  group  of  a 
position  vis-a-yie  the  problem/*  of  the  day. 

the  second  meeting,  also  scheduled  for  lSOO  of  the  fourth,  had 
been  planned  hastily  after  the  sixty  officers  had  been  ordered  to  leave 
tho  Senate,  This  meeting  was  planned  on  the  initiative  of  a 
Lieutenant  Late,  an  officer  under  the  then  Major  Ibanez.  Lazo  sent 
telegrams  to  each  unit  calling  for  the  officers,  regardless  of  rank, 
to  meet  at  the  Club  Mllltar  that  evening.  While  no  copy  of  the  tele¬ 
gram  has  been  found,  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  assume  that 
higher  authority  than  Li'nrtencart  Lazo  would  have  been  necessary  for 
the  other  officers- -name  majors  and  Mcutenant  colonels— to  have  accepted 
the  invitation.  There  is,  however,  absolutely  no  proof,  to  the  author’s 

/*  i  / 

knowledge,  to  connect  Ibanez  with  the  telegram.  Victor  Contreras  Guzman 

/a/  Q 

believes,  nevertheless,  that  Ibanez  war,  in  the  plot  from  the  beginning. 

If  this  is  eo,  it  may  account  for  the  telegram's  authority. 


2.  Correa  Prieto,  op.  cit.,  pp.  33-84. 

3.  CantreruG  Guzman,  op.  clt.,  p.  J 


These  officers,  acrae  fair  hundred  strong,  also  net  at  the  club. 
Alnost  iraridiately,  they  were  told  by  someone  that  General  Altanir&no 
h'id  defended  them  that  morning  before  the  cabinet.  Before  1900,  they 
had  decided  to  send  the  General  an  invitation  to  attend  the  meeting.^ 
Fiis  be  did,  but  he  said  little  more  than  that  no  one  would  be  punished, 
and  that  he  was  in  *y»pathy  with  the  officers.  Soon  after  he  left,  the 
four  hundred,  eraong  thecuelves,  decided  thst  they  should  request  that 
President  Alesnandri  veto  the  Diet  hill,  as  it  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  discontent  j  but  they  did  not  at  this  ttoc  offer  any  definite  program 

beyonu  this.  But  with  the  insults,  a  change  had  come  over  the  group* 

2 

",  .  .now  it  did  not  speak  of  'asking*  it  spake  of  ’demanding'." 

There  see®  to  have  been  at  least  three  major  reasons  for  the 

success  of  this  reeling  and  for  the  officers’  having  been  left  alone 

to  plot.  First,  among  the  plotting  officers  themselves  there  was 

general  agreement  upon  the  need  for  action,  although  the  type  of  actio* 

was  in  dispute.  Second,  there  were  some  senior  cfflear^  tcho,  while 

taking;  no  part  in  the  plot,  looked  upon  any  action,  as  being  preferable 

3 

to  the  prevailing  inaction.  General  Altaairano's  statement  before  the 
cabinet  indicates  such  an  attitude.  Additionally,  the  President  himself 
1,  Beuaatt  /q^ondofia.  op,  cit.,  p.  <>4. 

.  Ibid. 

3.  Dana  Gardner  Munro,  The  Latin  American  Republics*  A  History 
(Bew  York*  D.  Applet  on -Gentry  Company i§4H] ,  p .  fly .  ~ 
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gave  no  indication,  at  that  time,  of  die  approval,  Finally,  other 
cenlor  officers,  aaong  th^a  General  Burtnell,  coaaander  cf  the 
Santiago  Garrison,  looked  upon  the  r.aeting  with  indifference*  "in 
reality,  no  high  officer  of  the  Array  gave  the  matter  the  importance 

p 

whichit  had,"'"  Tne.ne  several  attitudes  may  add  in  explaining  the  lack 
of  say  force  having  been  used  to  keep  the  officers  from  the  meeting 
of  the  fourth* 

Soon  after  General  Altomir&no  left  the  Club  Mllltar,  the  news 

had  been  made  public  that  " southing  unusual  vas  taking  place. 

bortly  before  2200  that  seme  night,  a  representative  from  Alescanari 

went  to  the  club  «na  asked  that  a  delegation  of  officers  be  cent  to 

speak  with  the  President "The  400"  rapidly  selected  Ibarieu  and  two 

1* 

other  officers  to  represent  them.  The  meeting,  held  at  the 

President’s  official  resilence,  the  '’Hcaeoa'',  took  place  late  in  the 

ni#it  of  4-5  September.  To  the  three  officers  AleBsondri  made  his 

position  eleer:  "If  the  Amy  is  with  me,  I  am  with  the  Army.  , 

but  he  left  no  doubt  that  he  felt  hinuelf  in  cawma  as  he  continued, 

"...  but  do  not  forget  that  I  already  have  the  support  of  a  great 

"  1.  'fidVrarda  Vivcs  and  Jfrei  toitalvu,  loc.  cit . 

2,  Correa  Prieto,  loc.  cit. 

A 

3»  Bennett  Argandorui,  op.  cit.,  p.  i5, 

4.  Correa  Prieto,  op.  cit.,  p.  35.  While  the  author  has  fouud 
no  proof,  it  ir>  possible  that  one  of  the  other  officers  may  have  been 
Colonel  Blanche. 
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part  of  public  opinion.”* 

It  would  also  appear  that  during  this  meeting ,  the  President 
himself  forailated  the  reforms  and  a  gcnral  program  of  demnds  for 
”thc  400”  of  the  Club  Mllitar.  After  the  meeting,  Ibanez  stated  that 

he  (Ibcaez)  took  operational  control  of  the  program  for  the  officers. - 

General  Cae z  Morales  also  states  thefc  it  was  only  after  this  meeting 

/  A' 

that  Ibanez  started  to  talk  about  the  military's  supporting  the  ebenges 

which  Aleasaa&ri  wanted.  Alessandrl  also  admits  to  the  similarity  of 

his  program  and  the  military's  demands: 

The  petitions  or  aspirations  of  the  military,  as 
I  have  said  before  end  repeat  aov,  aaply  correspond 
to  that  for  which  the  President  of  the  Republic  has 
been  asking,  soliciting,  end  requesting  in  reports, 
in  speeches,  and  in  his  Messages  Airing  four  long 
years. 

Thu?,  there  ic  reason  to  believe  that  the  program  of  demands  later  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  military  cane  originally  from  the  meeting  with  Aleseondr.1 
on  the  night  of  4-5  September.  Per  this  reason,  perhaps,  os  the 
President  stated,  he  felt  he  vas  in  control  of  the  movement.  From 
this  time  onward,  the  Club  Mllitar  sad  the  four  hundred  officers  of 
the  Santiago  Garrison  became  the  focal  point  of  action. 


r 

—  e 

3. 

4. 


s£cz  Morales,  crp.  clt . ,  p„W. 
Correa  Prieto,  loo,  clt. 

Baez  Morales,  op.  cit.,  p.  73, 
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Alesaanarl,  op,  clt.,  p.  44 
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Learning  of  *he  meet ing  which  Alcsseadri  bad  coiled,  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Peciro  Aguirre  Cerda,  second  In  power  caly 
to  the  President,  attempted  to  stem  the  tide  of  revolution  on  the  some 
September  4.  Minister  of  War  Caspar  Mora,  apparently  having  lost  all 
of  his  prestige  end  influence  at  the  meeting  of  September  3,  vac  ef¬ 
fectively  replaced  by  Aguirre  Cerda  himself.  To  bring  the  situation 
under  control,  Aguirre  first  asked  General  Altaairano  and  General  Dartnell 
if  they  could  count  upon  the  loyalty  of  the  troops  to  invest  and  close 
the  Club  Millter.  Both  generals  said  that  they  felt  the  young  officers 
were  correct,  anti  chat  no  successful  military  action  could  be  taken 
against  theta.  ^  finding  Shis  path  blocked,  Aguirre  Cerda  byoassea  the 
chain  of  caassad 

.  .  .He  called  the  unit  ccraaanders  to  r.  meeting 
In  the  Interior  Ministry  shortly  after  midnight 
^September  4-jj/  and  expressed  bis  desire  that  the 
officers  concur  in  maintaining  discipline  at  all 
cost,  to  tfcich  end  he  would  avoid  no  sacrifice j 
that  if  the  officers  bad  something  for  vhich  to 
ask,  they  ought  to  do  so  through  their  ccmnnders 
in  order  for  the  ropiest  to  reach  His  Excellency 
/ric"cwvlri7  • 

At  the  sane  time,  Aguirre  Cerda  also  sent  a  messenger  to  the  naval 
headquarters  in  Valparaiso  to  determine  whether  he  could  expect  support 
from  the  Rivy.  Mora  attempted  to  contact  the  naval  commander.  at 


39. 


1,  Cohero,  Recuerdoe  de  don  Pedro  Aguirre  Cerda,  op.  clt., 
Bennett  Argon  dona,  loc.  clt. 
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Tolcahuono  for  support,  but  was  told  that  fce  wu3  sick.1  The  Navy 
gave  no  icseadiate  caster  to  either  inquiry. 

These  rather  uncoordinated  attempts  to  deninate  the  situation 
indicate  naich  of  the  problem  facing  the  govemaent.  /t  the  very  tiiie 
the  President  of  the  Republic  was  telling  a  group  free  the  Club  Hilitar 
that  he  va e  "with  thesa,"  the  Head  of  Cabinet,  Aguirre  Cerda,  was  at- 
terming  to  rally  forces  to  resist.  It  would  seam  obvious  that  thie 
lack  of  ccnEurice.tion  between  the  two  most  inpoortant  govarnoent  figures 
vas  intentional.  The  Presidrrt  saw  in  the  rnoveaent  an  opportunity 
to  force  all  of  his  program,  ret  he  also  felt  he  could  keep  the  aovssent 
under  control  if  them  were  no  outsit  interference. 

Second,  and  perhaps  core  grave,  was  Aguirre  Cerda's  attempt 
to  call  forces  against  the  officers.  The  locus  of  ccmand  authority 
was  apparently  extremely  difficult  to  as  certain.  The  two  high  combat 
comnnders,  Alttmirano  and  Durtnell,  would  do  nothing.  The  unit  com¬ 
manders  were  then  contacted,  but  would  not  commit  th  esse  elves,  especially 
since  they  knew  their  generals  backed  "the  ^00”.  While  the  troops  were 
in  the  barracks,  Aguirre  Cerde  could  find  no  method  by  which  to  deploy 
then,  further,  the  armed  forces  appeared  to  present  no  united  front 
at  that  tine.  Although  Aguirre  Cerda  knew  he  had  little,  if  any,  Anay 
rupport,  he  attempted  to  contact  the  Navy  to  ascertain  its  position. 

1.  Ibid, 

»  <n>«  cit, .90, 


L 


.  Ce.bero, 


Lilia}! 
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to  It  was,  events  moved  too  rapidly  for  him  to  receive  an  answer, 
this  oroblas  of  the  indefinite  authority  locus  appears  to  have  existed 
during  tho  whole  period  of  turmoil. 

On  the  morning  of  Sept  caber  5,  Ibanez  held  a  meeting  of  selected 
officers,  each  of  vboc  represented  a  specific  unit,  in  the  Cavalry 

1  /A/ 

School  of  which  he  van  the  ccnmandcr.  At  that  meeting  Ibanez  outlined 
the  program  *Aich  tho  President  has  suggested.  The  program  was  stated 
unofficially  ae  being  i 

1.  reform  the  Constitution  of  1  33  to  eliminate  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  cyetasi; 

2.  veto  the  congressional  salary  bill,  or  '’Diet  Liv;n 

3«  increase  the  pay  of  the  Army,  Havy,  end  police; 

4.  pay  these  bodies  the  back  salaries  due  them; 

5.  promise  Congressional  passage  of  other  outstanding 
legislation."' 

/  *J 

Ibanez  ordered  Lieutenant  Lazo  to  notify  key  units  throughout  the 
country  requesting  their  pledge  to  support  the  program, ^  Tt  *r&s  from 
this  meeting  that  an  embryonic  organization  emerged.  Thit  group  was 
the  first  to  notify  the  units  outside  of  Santiago  of  the  occurrences 
in  the  capital,  and  it  vs.s  the  nucleus  of  the  later  powerful  Junta 
' JJ.  TT  CorrW,  Prieto,  loc.  citl"*" 

!.  Haring,  loc.  cit, 

3.  Saez  Morales,  loc,  cit. 


S 


Hllitar.  The  group  also  called  for  another  meeting  ct  tbf.  Club 

Hill  tar  later  in  the  d;jy.  The  several  representatives  notified  their 

units  md  each  unit  sent  most  of  its  officers  to  the  Club  Mllltsur. 

This  second  meeting  of  September  5  vug  probably  one  of  the  most 

Important  ones  of  the  crisis.  The  first  order  of  business  va eta*  the 

four  hundred  officers  of  the  Garrison  to  appoint  a  junta  to  represent 

then  in  ell  official  relation  ships  with  the  geveratseni.  The  members 

elected  to  the  junta  were  the  following: 

Ccoasnding  General  of  Foices  ii  Santiago:  General  Pedro  Dart ne 11 

Sf.ryi  Cccoander  Pit  born  and  C'ctanunde  \*  Ocevedo 

Qencral  Stuff:  Cowander  Uracullo 

Military  School:  Colonel  Ahuaaoa  end  Lieut  want  Bravo 

Carotin oros  I  Camander  String  Captain  Fenner 

Cavalry  School :  Major  Ibafiez  and  Lieutenant  Iaco 

War  Actuary:  Lieutenant  Colvo 

Regiment  of  Duin:  Major  Canales 

Regiment  of  Pudeto:  Major  MUjipa  and  Captain  Aguirre 

Regimen*:  of  Valdivia*  Major  Duz 

Regiment  of  Telegraph .cr-s  Camumder  Salinas 

Li#it  Infantry  Regiastoti  Ccrasnaer  Blanche  and  Captain  Cabrera 

Regiment  of  Tocno.1  Major  Pugu  ; 

Mounted  Group i  Major  Visux,  Captain  Vasques,  Lieutenant  Urlsar 

Mountain  Group:  Major  Grasset 

Andean  Bet  allien:  Major  del  Peso  . 

"ficretary  of  the  Junta:  Captain  Moreno. 

It  ic  important  to  note  the  ranks  of  those  elected  to  the  junta. 
With  the  exception  of  General  Dart ne  11  and  Colonel  Abuaada,nor  of  the 
officer  vae  hi than  Ccoftn&jjateg  which  is  approximately  equivalent 
to  lieutenant  colonel.  Of  the  twenty- five,  four  were  only  lieutenants, 


five  were  captains,  eight  were  majors,  and  six,  cosoadantec. 

"""TT"  Bennett  Argvndog&t  op.  cit.  pp.  V*-Jl~0»  jOY'dlraao 

L-vaa  nevor  listed  as  a  member  of  the  Junta  Mllit&r. 


additionally,  every  major  unit  of  the  G  -ntiago  Gcrriuoa,  including  the 
Hiwy,  vac  represented.  The  junta  gave  several  indications  of  being  a 
political  grouping  of  military  men,  The  distribution  sf  rank  vac 
closely  presort iona'i  to  the  importance  of  the  participation  of  the 
tariouc  ranks  in  the  events  leading  la  the  crisis.  The  unit  represen¬ 
tation,  on  the  other  ham,  emphasised  the  several  repositories  of 
aimed  strength,  not  the  officers  in  them  per  so.  Thua,  it  would  appear, 
the  junta  represented  the  int erect e  of  the  various  rank  groupings  end 
the  interests  of  the  cenpenents  of  the  Garrison,  scsne*h&t  in  the  manner 
of  &  bicameral  decision-making  organisation.  Evidently,  this 
organisation  reflected  rather  accurately  the  varioue  views  of  "’the  400." 
Sane  of  its  member;;  were  liberal j  some,  conservative.  Among  the  liberals, 

1  //V 

some  were  radical,  and  gome  merely  highly  progressive.  Ibonoe 

described  the  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  officers  as  follows: 

From  the  first  moment  there  predominated  among 
them  two  marked  currents:  one  motivated  by  the 
rightist  politicians  and  by  the  elegant  sailors 
who  asked  eaoothly  sad  plainly  for  the  departure 
of  Alessandrl;  the  other,  formed  by  the  progressive 
military  ana  supporters  of  tbo  leafier  of  the 
Liberal  Alliance,  which  desired  to  take  advantage 
©f  the  movement  of  the  young  Arsy  officers  for  the 
advancement  of  social  legislation,  but  respecting 


p.  5H. 


1.  Boin&rd,  op.  cit.,  p.  iA$  end  Benn,rtt  Argandona,  op,  clt.t 
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the  stability  of  the  Executive.* 

It  would  appear  that  the  membership  of  the  Club  Mllltar.  politically, 
voa  not  dissimilar  to  the  national  Congress,  except  that  the  400" 
agreed  upon  deairing  "action"  of  one  type  of  another. 

The  second  major  business  of  the  meeting  of  September  5  vaa 
the  logical  outgrowth  of  Ibanez'  meeting  with  Aleseandri,  and  of  the 
morning  meeting  at  the  Cavalry  School.  The  "Ibanez  liberals"  presented 
for  a  vote  of  "the  400"  the  "Pledge  of  Conditions"  which  they  felt  the 
military  should  dmmnd  j“ron  tho  government .  At  this  time  the  liberal 
elements  appeared  to  b„-  in  control  of  the  meeting.  This  is  understandable, 
as  the  meeting  was  held  less  than  twelve  hours  after  the  liberal  officers 
had  visited  Alesoandri,  and  they  had  an  organized  program  to  present 
to  "the  400,"  while  the  conservatives,  as  yet,  did  not.  The  following 
conditions  vere  presented  to  and  passed  by  "the  400"  as  the  ailitary’a 
demands  of  the  govermerrc  11 

I.  Refon  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  Including  In 
this  act  the  Parliamentary  Diet. 

II.  Immediate  w*to  of  the  Present  Parliamentary  Diet  Law. 

III.  Immediate  dispatch  of  the  Tax  Lav. 

IV.  Retirement  of  cabinet  ministers  Galas  Romo,  Enrique  Zenartu , 
and  Caspar  Mc<ru. 

1.  Bollard,  op.  clt , ,  pp.  C?3-4.  It  shouid~FrGobed  that  ike 
two  naval  officers,  Ditborn  and  Ocevedo,  were  stationed  in  Santiago  cad 
vere  on  the  junta  ac  interim  representative®,  maintaining  neutrality 
until  representatives  from  naval  headquarters  in  Valparaiso  could 
arrive.  Thus,  in  these  early  hours  of  the  Junta  Kllitar.  the  voice  of 
Lthe  Navy  was  ruch  less  decisive  than  later.  J 
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V.  Lfcsedintc  dispatch  of  the  Labor  Coda  and  other  social 
lcgifil.it  ion. 

VI.  Modification  of  the  Rent  Tax. 

VII.  [Stabilisation  of  the  currency. 

VHI.  Approval  of  the  law  of  Private  Caployeec. 

IX.  Operation  of  the  Lav  of  deepen  set  ion  e  to  the  Survivors 
of  the  War  of  the  Pacific. 

X. .  Reform  of  the  Organic  Lavs  of  the  Artsy  which  do  not 
impose  costc  on  the  Government. 

XI.  Payment  of  outstanding  debts  to  primary  school  teachers 
and  other  public  employees. 

XII.  Augmentation  of  salaries  to  the  carablnercs.  police,  Hevy, 
and  Artsy. 

7IH.  Declaration  of  the  following  principle*  the  absolute  .and 
permanent  exclusion  of  the  meatberc  of  the  Artsy  and  Navy 
from  electoral  campaigns  and  from  any  act  whatever  of 
politics.  1 

These  demands  corresponded  rather  closely  to  the  program  of  Alessandri. 

Ih  fact,  later,  on  November  30,  19  4,  the  Junta  Mllltar  stated  officially 

that  these  conditions  cesae  directly  from  .lessandri,  end  were  merely 

2 

approved  by  ’’the  400," 

The  junta,  by  this  time  known  as  the  Junta  Mllltar,  os  the 

executive  organ  of  the  officers  of  the  Cantiago  Garrison,  imeal&tely 


determined  to  send  the  statement  cf  conditions  to  the  President.  They 


2.  Ibid,,  p,  30,  Ge#  also  Bilva  Espejo,  op.  clt.,  p.  87,  in 
which  it  is  said  that  in  reality  these  ware  Alecsundri'zs ref 01  ns 
which  were  passed. 
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chose  the  ranking  field  grade  officer.  Colonel  Ahumada,  to  carry  the 
demands  to  the  President.  In  his  party  went  several  lesser  officer.*. 

Upon  receiving  the  uestonds,  the  President  spoke  for  a  fcis^  with  the 
officers  and  finally  asked  for  twelve  days'  time  to  consider  the  demand.  * 
^Tbe  officers  urged  on  earlier  decision  \  the  President  premised  to 

'J 

give  hi*  reply  by  five  o'clock  that  afternoon." ~ 

Point  IV  of  the  demands  require!  the  resignation  of  three 
iseabcrs  of  the  cabinet,  a  point  which  apparently  was  not  part  of 
the  progrea  which  Alessandri  had  diGCucsed  with  Ibaner .  Thie  change 
of  demands,  coupled  with  the  short  tine  llr.it  forced  upon  Alessandrl, 
was  among  the  first  overt  indications  that  the  Club  Mi  lit  or  and  the 
Junta  Mllltar  were  decision-generating  organ  it  at  ions,  aad  not  simply 
tools cf  the  President. 

The  cabinet,  receiving  the  demand  that  three  of  its  seabers 
resign,  tendered  its  resignation  ec  toto  to  the  President,  who  accepted 
their  action  with  scant  ceremony. *  Although  the  demands  had  case  from 
the  Junto.  Mliitar,  uigped  by  its  president  Coaswidscte  Blanche,  and  de¬ 
livered  by  its  emissary  Colonel  Ahumada,  President  Alees&ndrl  chose  not 
to  answer  to  the  Junta  directly.  At  l600  on  the  afternoon  of  September 

5,  the  President  celled  General  Alteairano  and  stated  that  he  aoeeded 

Barnett  ArR&ndo^a.  loc.  cit.  "  ' 

.  Earle  K.  Janes,  op.  cit.,  p.  373. 

3.  It  appears  that  in  no  document  did  Aleseandri  or  the  Junta 
Mjlitar  state  that  Alessandri  asked  to  have  anyone  removed.  He  was 
more  Interested  in  passing  hi*  legislative  progroe, 

4.  Earle  K.  Jesses,  loc.  cit. 
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to  the  military  deewnds.  H*  then  ousted  Altnsirano  to  fora  a  cabinet . i 

Biere  seats  to  be  tvo  poasible  explanations  for  the  President' o 
choice  of  Altsairano,  neither  of  which  has  been  given  *ny  attention 
in  the  eccsoirs  which  the  entbor  has  studied.  First,  the  President  nay 
have  called  upon  Altwairaao  as  the  ranking  officer  of  the  A ray  and  of 
the  Santiago  Garri^or.  Considering  the  chain  of  ccewnd,  such  action 
would  be  logical.  The  second  possibility  aoneub&t  more  speculative, 
is  that  AleBsandri  decided  to  use  Altanirmo  as  a  counter  to  the 
Junta  Mllltar.  Alessanari  knew  that  the  General  was  not  a  ncaber  of 
the  Junta,  but  inasmuch  ac  the  organization  had  only  formed  that  &jjse 
day,  it  was  net  known  how  such  external  support  it  enjoyed.  Had 
Alessandri  felt  that  control  of  the  aovenent  was  slipping  frees  himself 
to  the  Junta  Mllltar ,  he  night  have  used  Altnair-no  ss  a  check  on  its 
power. 

However,  according  to  General  Bennett,  the  most  important 
result  of  the  decision  to  call  upon  Mtcniranr  we s  that  it  established 

a  second  channel  of  ccesaincation  between  the  President  and  the  officers, 

2 

causing  confusion  and  duality  of  cocaand. 

Upon  receiving  the  request  to  form  a  cabinet,  General  Alt«airor.o 
went  ot  the  Club  Mllltar  to  discuss  the  possible  lainisters.  The 
1.‘*  during  /  op.'  cit  .  ,  p.  7. 

Bennett  Argandooa,  loc.  clt« 
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Jmtu  Kilit  ;-r ,  in  &  closed  .-nesting,  decided  thit  as  a  isiaiaan,  the 
cabinet  veuld  have  to  include  Generals  Ortiz  and  Bennett.*-  As.  a 
rcii’ilt  of  pressure  from  the  naval  officers  far  out  of  proportion  to 
their  represent  at  ion  (of  the  twenty- five  junta  seshers,  only  two  were 

O 

naval).  General  Ortiz  was  replaced  by  Admiral  Ief.7  These  men,  in 

turn,  were  given  pemisEion  tw  c-  iv-cae  the  ;  aa-ining  r  'Babers  of  the 

cabinet.  Gregorio  Aaunntegui,  Angel  Gnarello,  an  .  Efcilio  Bello 

Codesido,  all  outstanding  civilians,  were  chosen.^  The  new  cabinet 

was  jwora  in  at  c!30,  Septessber  5*  19  4.1* 

One  ie  left  with  the  impression  that  General  AlteadLrano  had 

little  free  acta  of  decision  by  the  time  be  was  ashed  to  fora  a 

governaent.  The  troops  were  not,  apparently,  imedi&tely  responsible 

to  nin;  they  were,  rather,  under  General  Part n ell,  the  commander  of 

5 

the  Santiago  Garrison,  end  their  individual  unit  caaaanders.  These 
people  were  all  ncabers  of  the  Club  Kllltar,  and  uoae  were  seatbero  of 
the  Junta  HI  liter.  For  General  Altoadrano  to  function  with  political 

It  jblit  ,  P»  3  « 

,  Earle  K,  Jaues,  loc.  dt.,  What  specifically  occurred 
has  not  been  recorded, 

3.  Ibid.,  p,  yjh;  and  Haring,  loc.  dt. 

4.  Hariss,  loc.  clt. 

?,  General  Beunctt  states  that  for  the  Inspector  General  to 
vldit  a  unit  hs  flr^t  hoc  to  obtain  the  Coonutding  officer's  pe mis¬ 
sion.  Benn  tt  Argandoo- ,  op.  cit.,  p.  347* 
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effect  ivet>*ss  as  the  he of  the  cabinet,  it  vus  iaperative  for  hia 
to  he  backed  by  a  power  bloc.  By  Sept  caber  5,  the  asseu  forces  were 
each  a  bloc,  bat  the  Army  vsw  controlled  by  th«  Junta  Mlllttur,  not  by 
Altarsirano.  General  Bennett  described  the  situations 


A  governeent  can  only  caintain  itself  while  it  has 
the  support  of  the  forces  t&icfa  created  it.  In 
this  case,  it  was  the  officers  of  the  Garrison 
of  Santiago.  .  .  . 


Ac  of  September  5»  the  status  of  the  Kuvy  vas  unclear,  except  that  re¬ 
gardless  of  all  else,  they  had  to  be  represented  in  the  cabinet.  Thus 
VLteairano  sought  support  froc  the  ncita  ,  as  without  that  support,  his 
govorfcarnt  vac,  perhaps,  even  core  vulnerable  than  had  been  that  of 
Aguirre  Cerda  >#iich  had,  at  least,  the  backing  of  the  Liberal  Alliance. 
The  Junta  Mill  tar  vac  siting  the  political  demnua;  since  it  controlled 
power,  it  had  to  be  satisfied  if  it  could  not  be  stopped. 

During  the  rapid  progress  of  events  the  Congress  had  attempted 
to  act,  but  with  little  success.  Surly  on  the  noraing  of  September  5, 
the  prerittents  of  the  tvo  bouses  of  Congress  net  in  an  atteaapt  to 
agree  upon  a  progrun  of  action.  Almost  irsaediately,  however,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  National  Union  would  view  the  events  in  a  Benner 
vUite  dissimilar  to  the  view  of  the  Liberal  Alliance.  After  the 
Altsaairaao  cabin  rt  had  been  sworn  in,  the  union  consented* 

The  action  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Bakes  us  shelter 
hopes  of  a  return  to  normalcy  and  a  national  rcsto- 

lY  Ibid.,  p,  llil. 

.  Earle  K.  Jumss,  op.  clt.,  p.  373» 
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ration,  and  the  personnel  of  the  cabinet  deserve 
our  full  confidence.  1 

The  Liberal  Allieace  was,  in  general,  indifferent  to  tho  military 
-urtiew.  However,  the  E-diical  Party,  led  by  Aguirre  Ct.'ia,  olaosrt 
immediately  announced  opposition.  They  denounced  the  act  ten  of  the 
Junta  Kill  tar  ac  *  ,  .cr.  action  decidedly  against  the  present 

regime.  .  . 

This  disunited  front  presented  by  the  Coagrca  mde  it  io- 

pocsible  for  it  to  -gree  on  action.  The  conseravafcivcc  saw  in  the 

3 

Junta  Ml  lit  or  the  farce  to  depose  the  liberal  Viesttndri.  They 

would  take  no  action  to  cave  the  Qovermecx .  Many  of  the  Liberals, 

including  llessandri,  .  .submitted  to  the  demands  of  the  military 

Junta  because  they  offered  an  escape  frees  tho  unpopular  situation 

4 

created  by  the  shortcomings  of  Congress.”  The  Radicals  wanted  to 

resist.  Thus,  the  Congress,  the  brnnch  of  the  government  ucursally 

concerned  with  cabinet  changes  and  approval  of  executive  actions,  coaid 

not  rally  the  forces  to  resist  or  even  to  present  a  united  front  to 

assist.^  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  congressional  power  and  its 

1.  Uwnrdtt  Vives  and  frei  ifeotalva,  op,  clt  ■■>',  p.  19^.  Set 
oloo  Edvards  Vivec,  La  fronda.  ^lotocratica.  .  , ,  op.  elt„.  pp.  259-*>l» 

.  Soez  Hot  JLe«,  op.  clt.,  p,  9« 

3.  Edwarde  Vivas,  La  frooda  aristocrat  lea,  ,  , ,  loc .  pit . 

4.  Bering,  op.  clt.,  p.  9« 

5.  Cabexo,  Recuerdos  de  don  Pedro  Aguirre  Cerda,  op,  clt,, 

p.  ^6. 
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representative  nature  were  subordinated  to  the  Junta  Mllltar.  As 

noted  ubove,  the  public  was  disgusted  vith  the  Congress,  and  th* 

military  was  reacting  precisely  to  Congressional  inpolence:  the 

Congress  had  lost  its  bases  of  support. 

The  Junta  Hi  liter  stepped  into  this  power  vacuus:  ou  September  6, 

Go  tost  day,  following  the  installation  or  tbs  Altaniraoo  cabinet , 

the  Junta  Mil  iter  organized  its  activities.  In  mmy  respects  it  vug 

similar  tz  &  congress.  First,  it  seemed  to  represent  the  various 

political  viuvs  of  the  country- -represented  them,  in  fact,  more 

precisely  than  did  the  actual  Congress  i  ".  .  .in  the  reflect  lent 

of  the  Junta  Mllitar  soon  appeared  the  divisions  existing  in  public 

opinion  in  the  country.  x  With  the  wide  diversity  of  vievs,  the  Junta 

was  soon  forced  to  -cquirc  z  porLiaaentury  character. 

The  Junta  did  not  wait  long  in  transforming  itself 
into  &  small  parliament,  with  ccnsaissicnc  to  study 
the  different  natters:  foreign  relations,  justice, 
interior,  etc.,  etc,;  with  an  agenda,  lot errogat lone, 
and  votes  of  majority  and  minority.  2 

1.  torre  'op.  cltl,  p.  91. Of  the  o/iicera  of  'the 

Junta,  Charles  A.  Thomson  says,  "But  the  officers,  acids  free  personal 
interest  in  questions  of  salary  and  promotion,  functioned  an  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  public  opinion  rather  than  a  militant  force  which  wao  striving 
to  seize  direct  control  of  the  government ."  See  Thomson,  op.  cit., 

p.  93.  La  Hacloa  in  Buenos  Aires  stated  that  the  nation's  political 
differences  were  taken  up  in  the  junta.  "The  only  new  feature  io  now 
that  it  JJfot  feuu  between  liberal  anS "conservative  ic  waged  within  the 
Army,  where  the  youth  is  liberal  and  the  elder  element 0  conservative." 
Quoted  in  "Chile's  President  Who  Came  Rick,"  Literary  Digest,  LXXXIV, 
Ho.  11  (March  14,  19  5),  p.  2. 

2.  Saez  Morales,  op.  clt.,  p.  118. 
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There  vere  sixteen  commissions  appointed.  Among  other  rules,  a  three- 

fourths  majority  was  required  to  pass  "decrees."^ 

' JjBOot  immediately  after  this  internal  organisation,  the  Junta 

WJlitar  turned  to  the  public,  one  of  the  bases  of  support,  in  order 

to  via  strength  for  the  movement .  On  September  6,  the  Junta  Mllltar 

jjtgVi  ished  a  press  commission  whose  sissies  it  was  to  espials  the 

military  action  to  these  organs  of  public  information.  The  officer* 

representatives  of  this  commission  immediately  contacted  La  Baden, 

El  Mercurio,  and  El  Dlarlo  Ilustrado.  By  September  10,  these  three 

had  pledged  their  support,  end  most  of  the  other  papers  throughout 

% 

the  country  did  likewise. 

Sot  content  with  enrolling  the  loyalty  of  the  press,  the  .font?. 

established  another  comml  aion  to  visit  various  workingmen ’ s  and 

students’  centers  in  order  to  explain  the  activities  of  the  Junta 

Mllltar.  These  representatives,  visiting  on  the  local  level,  were 

the  only  representatives  of  the  government  the  masses  had  ever  seen. 

The  Junta  Kllltar,  understanding  the  importance 
of  maintaining  the  sympathies  of  the  working  element, 
coenissioned  various  officers  to  sect  in  their  centers 
to  explain  the  ends  of  the  movement. 

Delivering,  in  no me  cases,  printed  declarations  of  aims,  these  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Junta  Mllltar  became  the  representatives  of  the 

lt  p,  H9. 

2.  Ibid. ,  pp.  90-91*  See  Also  Earle  E.  James,  op.  cit.,  374, 
3*  Bennett  Argandona,  op.  cit.,  p.  93* 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  84. 
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government  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.1 

The  Junta  also  immediately  atteaptea  to  win  the  support  of  the 
Havy.  While  the  Savy  had  indicated  its  disapproval  of  the  "Diet  Bill” 
and  its  approval  of  the  young  officers'  action  in  the  Senate,  it  had 
not  announced  its  position  on  any  positive  pro greuas.  Again,  it  oust 
he  remembered  that  during  the  first  few  days,  the  naval  headquarters, 
located  in  Valparaiso,  required  time  to  learn  of  the  course  of  events, 
to  evaluate  then  and  establish  their  own  position,  and  to  send  their 
representatives  to  Santiago.  On  September  6,  the  Junta  Mil liar 
established  an  info  vo-itioo  cceoolttee  to  visit  the  major  naval 
installations.  Ibanez  was  appointed  to  visit  Talcabuano  in  order  to 
explain  the  Junta's  action,  answer  questions,  and  enlist  support. 

Major  Marmaduque  Grove,  an  hrmy  officer,  but  an  ex-naval  cadet,  was 
chosen  to  visit  the  headquarters  in  Valparaiso. 

Officers  were  also  sent  to  the  various  political  parties,  the 
police  end  carabineros t  the  retired  officers  of  all  services,  and  the 
reserve  officers'  associations.  To  each  group,  the  purposes,  goals, 
and  not  boas  of  the  Junta  and  "the  400"  were  explained.**  The  political 

1.  ibid.  /pTun 

2.  Edwards  Vivos,  La  fronda  aristocrat lea.  .  .,  op.  cit.,  p.  257. 

3.  Correa  Prieto,  op.  cit.,  p,  87 J  and  8aes  Morales,  op.  cit., 
pp.  38-$9» 

4.  Bennett  \rgaa dona,  op.  cit.,  pp.  7h-79 
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parties  did  cot  give  undivided  backing,  and  it  was  with  then  that  the 
Junta  enjoyed  least  support.  The  Part Ido  Socialist a  Obrero,  by  I92U 
renaaed  the  Part  Ido  Cocunlttta, remained  aloof  and  took  a  "wait  and  see" 
attitude.1  The  Radical  Party  was  against  the  Junta;  the  Democratic 
Party  was  aloof  but  ready  to  criticise;  the  Liberal  Alliance  Party 
(not  to  be  confused  with  the  Liberal  Alliance)  was  in  accord  with  the 
Junta;  and  the  Rations!  Jnlon  ".  .  .celebrated  and  applauded  ceaselessly 
all  that  had  been  done  to  this  point  /"by  the  Altamirano  cabinet/." 


In  these  early  days,  the  young  Array  officers  of  the  Santiago 
Garrison  had  completely  stolen  the  initiative  from  the  older,  more 
senior  officers.  All  contact  between  the  government  and  the  news 
media,  the  public,  and  many  of  the  special  interest  groups  took  place 
only/  through  the  several  cosaittees  of  the  Junta  Milltar.  The 
conservative  El  Mercurio  bore  witness  to  the  effecacy  of  the  Junta 
Military  organization!  "The  attitude  of  the  Army,  in  complete  accord 
with  public  wishes,  has  been  independent  of  all  party  opinions. 3 

Although  in  S  ntiago  the  liberal  young  tray  officers  appeared 
to  control  the  sltu.it  ion  while  the  senior,  conservative  officers  pro¬ 
gressively  loct  authority  and  freedom  of  action,  the  opposite  sit  unties* 


1.  Alexander,  CcpBunlsE  in  Latin  America,  op.  cit.,  p,  179. 

2.  Bennett  Argandcna,  op.  cit.,  p.  85. 

3.  Quoted  in  Hippy,  Historical  Evolution  of  Hispenlc 
\werlca,  op«  cit..  p,  37^. 
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obtained  in  Valparaiso  at  Wavy  headquarters .  With  the  first  notifica¬ 
tion  of  events  in  Suntlago,  Admiral  Valdez,  the  Director  General  of  the 
Fleet,  called  a  meeting  of  the  Consejo  Naval,  the  Navy’s  General  Staff. 
The  flag  officers  and  senior  captains  Bte.de  the  decisions  for  the  Wavy 
free  the  first  notice  of  an  abnormal  situation  in  Santiago.  This  group 
of  senior  officers  was  conservative,  and  Ibanez  thought  they  were 
under  the  influence  of  the  Rational  Union.  This  hod  two  major  effects 
upon  the  role  of  the  Navy.  First,  the  official  represent at ivec  the 
Wavy  sent  to  the  Club  Milltar  from  Valparaiso,  Cap  it  an  de  Corbeta 

•j 

Luis  fscobar  and  Capitan  de  Frag&ta  Benjamin  Barros  Merino,  were 
conservatives.  Their  philosophy,  and  in  fact,  their  very  orders  from 
the  Coosejo  Kaval  forced  them  to  aide  with  the  conservative  minority 
in  the  \nny,  and  against  Aleasandri  nod  his  programs.  This  resulted 
in  the  llavy  as  a  whole  being  represented  as  conservative,1*  while  the 
general  tone  of  the  A  my  representation  was  liberal. 

Second,  &e  those  who  spoke  for  the  Navy  on  the  Coos e jo  Naval 
were  also  the  rankin-  officer**  in  the  naval  hierarchy,  the  duality 
which  appeared  in  the  Army  did  not  exist  in  the  Navy.  In  the  Army, 

1.  Bennett  \rgandona,  op,  clt.,  p.  79. 

2.  Correa  Preito,  op,  clt.,  p.  88;  and  Bolz&rd,  op.  elt., 
pp.  23-24. 

3.  These  men  joined  Ditborn  and  Ocevedo  upon  arrival  in 
Santiago.  See  Bennett  Argon dona,  op.  cit.t  p.  80. 

4.  Arnold  Roller,  " American  Imperialism  in  Chile,”  The 
L Nation,  CXXIV,  No,  32  4  (April  20,  197),  p.  425. 
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General  Altamirano  needed  the  permission  of  lieutenants  and  majors  for 
iny  act;  in  the  Nary,  the  Admirals  acted  alone.  The  result  of  this 
■was  that  the  Havy 

.  .  -bio  to  Maintain  the  revolutionary  concept 

in  perfect  harmony  vith  discipline,  which  the  Army 
did  not  do.  .  .  .* 

It  can  be  said  that  the  favy  maintained  discipline,  as  it  supported 
the  action  of  the  Junta  la  Santiago;  thus,  any  young  naval  officer 
could  at  cne  and  the  same  time  support  the  action  of  the  Club  Militar 
end  remain  loyal  to  the  naval  canaand  hierarchy.  As  long  os  both  the 
liberal  Junta  Militar  and  the  conservative  Coasejo  Kaval  were  fighting 
'•.gainst  the  existing  form  of  government ,  their  views  coincided i  only 
when  the  need  for  positive  programs  arose  did  differences  appear.  The 
most  important  considemticn  for  the  Havy  was  theit  the  liberal  ilecsandrl 
be  removed,  while  the  young  .*rm y  officers  still  supported  positive 
liberalism  and  Alessandri. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  control  of  the  naval  portion  of  the 
nevnoont,  the  Navy,  liXo  the  Junta  Militar,  started  to  broaden  its 
base  of  *.-upport.  The  first,  cocadttee  formed  was  the  Comlte  Informative 
«n  Valparaiso,  who^e  mission  it  was  to  keep  the  Flest  informed  concerning 
events  in  government.  All  news  which  reached  the  naval  officers  sod 
men  had  to  past?  through  this  group.  The  officers  on  this  powerful 
conmlttee  differed  greatly  from  the  young  captain?”  and  majors  of  the 
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1.  Bennett  Argandonn,  op.  cit.,  p.  79» 
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Junta  Hilitar 


members  were  the  following* 


•V 

\dnirsl  Lula  Gomel  C<vrreno 

Vice  AAair&l  of  Engineers  Diogene^  Cordova 

Vice  Admiral  and  Surgeon  Manuel  Valencia 

R&val  Captain  Carlos  Vord 

Frigate  C  pt&in  Able  Campos 

Ccr/otte  Captain  Xais  Munoz 

Firut  Lieut  cnmt  Enrique  Coodcnez 

Corvette  Auditor  Carlos  ~egers 

First  Engineer  Tadeo  Miqueles  1 2 

This  caenittee,  accurately  representing  the  hierarchical  structure  of 
the  Navy  with  only  two  officers  of  ccspany  grade,  presented  a  structure 
far  different  from  the  Junta  Mllitar  with  its  emphasis  on  the  lower 
and  middle  ranks.  A  similar  connittee  was  forced  in  Talachuano,  under 
the  cosmand  of  Frigate  Captain  Ale  jo  Marfan. 

The  Consejo  Kaval  also  inraediatcly  contacted  the  press  of 
Valparaiso  and  of  the  other  naval  centers.  The  Ccnlaion  dc  la  Pren&; 
was  headed  by  Sr.  d.  Moises  Gacltua,  a  conservative,  and  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  Ramon  Beyti&.°  All  notices  given  to  the  press  and  mo  At  support 
received  from  the  press  was  of  conservative  orientation.  The  difference 
between  the  Army  sad  Wavy  orientations  ic  indicated  by  Emilio  Rodriguez 
Mendoza  who  was  in  the  narval  town  of  Antofagasta  shortly  after  the  events 
of  early  Sept  crier .  Of  the  navel  officers  who  were  in  charge,  he  said, 

They  were  not  in  the  least  in  accord  with  the 
military  of  terra  firms,  and  maintained  that  it 
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1.  Bennett  Argandteaa,  op.  cit.,  p.  79 • 

2.  Ibid.,  pp.  81-82. 
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would  cxjon  be  necessary  to  fight.1 

This  united,  conservative  front  presented  by  the  Kavy  was, 
perhaps,  duenaretc  tfte>  fact  that  the  senior  officers  retained  control 
of  the  aoveaent  thin  to  any  prevalence  of  contervatiaei  among  naval 

/-V  . 

officers.  Ibsner  states  that  early  in  December,  19  4,  a  group  of 

young  naval  officers  visited  him  to  protest  the  .ictions  of  t hr 

higher  naval  officers.  Also,  within  the  Navy  there  was  j.  breach 

between  tb »  hifh  line  officers  and  the  engineering  olfi"  *rs,  the 

latter  feeling  that  the  forcer  ignored  thes&i 

The  high  officers  of  the  5a’ /y  end  especially 
th  blurt  Admiral  Swett  /sccvetiner  spelled  BweetJ 
bad  not  been  able  to  overcome  either  this  discord 
or  the  discontent  of  the  lower  ranking  officers 
regarding  salaries  and  promotions.- 

This  would  indicate  that  the  I?. ivy  also  had  its  flare  of  liberal 

officers  and  of  discontented  officers.  Within  the  Army,  this  group 

had  triunphea  in  the  fora  of  the  Junta  Ml  lit  or;  within  the  Kavy,  the 

senior  conservative  decent  bad  triumphed  in  the  fora  of  the  Cons c jo 

Naval. 

There  were  two  major  lines  of  caasunic&tlon  between  these 
two  power  blocs,  one  of  which  favored  th®  Army  and  one,  the  Kavy, 
First,  the  Navy  sent  representatives  to  the  Junta  Hilitar,  but  due 
to  the  three-fourths  majority  rule,  their  votes  were  often  lost.  It 

1.  Rodriguez  Mendoza,  op,  cit,t  p.  157 • 


L. 


Boizard,  op.  clt.,  p.  33 
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oust  be  acted,  however,  thsfc  the  power  behini  the  naval  vote  gave  it  an 

importance  that  belies  its  else*  The  second  line  of  cocsuaicatlcn 

bet  veer  A x*cf  and  Ifavy  was  favorable  to  the  latter.  A*  stated  '.hove,  both 

groups  were  represented  in  the  government ,  by  Generals  Altamirano  and 

Barnett  end  by  Admiral  Hef.  As  later  event 3  were  to  indicate,  this 

triuKViratc  was  actually  rather  conservative.1  Both  of  these  channels 

vero  active  during  the  first  few  Booths  of  the  revolution. 

On  Sept caber  7,  the  Junta  Militar  again  act  in  the  Club.  It 

was  at  this  aevtlng  that  the  officers  first  discussed  the  statue  of 

the  President  within  the  new  fr^neworlc  of  military  dearmdp  tad  the 

Altwnlrano  cabinet.  The  dobate  was  essentially  between  those  forces 

which  wanted  the  President  to  leave  the  country,  primarily  the  Navy, 

a 

and  tbo  e  which  wanted  him  to  stay  as  head  of  government.  According 
to  Alberto  Edvards,  the  conservative  elements  and  the  Navy  blamed 
Ales son dr i  for  ail  problesw  und  felt  that  only  his  departure  usd  a 
return  to  19?0  would  solve  Chile’s  problems. ^  The  naval  representa¬ 
tives  to  the  Junta  Militar  for  the  meeting  of  the  seventh  demanded 
that  Aleccandri  resign.  The  naval  officers  ware  joined  by  some  of  the 


1.  See  Lieuven,  Arsis  and  Politics.  .  .,  op.  clt . t  p.  130. 

t 

•  8&ez  Morales,  op.  clt.,  p.  £2, 

,3»  Boisard,  op.  clt.,  p.  24;  and  Edwards  Vices,  La  fronda 
aristocrat lea.  .  .,  op.  clt.,  p.  53. 
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4.  Eovards  Vivee,  La  fronda  aristocrat  lea.  . 
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conservative  Krz&  &en. 

Miaost  fro e  the?  first,  the  national  Union,  ’hose  neater s  had 
been  excluded  fran  the  Club  Milltor,  aa  had  all  politicians,  ~  started 
a  caarwiign  of  runors  concerning  the  loyalty  of  the  President  to  the 
Juntp  Mllitar.  They  alto  used  the  rightist  press,  vfcich  had  given 
initial  support  to  the  Junta,  in  order  to  faaent  doubt  wirrounuing  the 
motives  of  Alcsaaairi: 

The  presa  of  the  Set  larval  Union  predicted  to 
the  officers  who  distrusted  the  President  that 
they  were  going  to  be  fooled  as  had  been  the 
National  Union  in  the  pacts  of  January  30  /19 2U, 
at  which  time  Alecs&ndri  had  practiced  not  ot 
interfere  with  the  Kirch  elections/. 

In  this  atDO sphere,  it  was  natural  that  In  the 
Junta  Nllit r,  the  predrminsnt  ids*  was  th_t  the 
departure  of  the  President  front  the  country  vaa  ln- 
dlspens-ble,  exaggerating  the  danger  of  the 
continued  presence  in  Chile  of  a  person  who,  as 
President ,  was  a  popular  coadlllo* 

This  pressure  froe  the  press,  oombiaed  with  the  pressure  already 

existing  vithio  the  Junta  Militar  began  to  aafce  itself  felt. 

The  Havy  also  used  its  other  contact  with  the  govornoant, 

Admiral  Hcf,  in  order  to  request  the  resignation  of  Alescandri. 


1.  Cabero,  Recueroos  de  don  Pedro  Aguirre  Cerda,  op.  clt,. 
p.  93;  Bennett  Arg&ndcha t  op .  c it . ,  p .  $3;  Correa* Prieto,  op.  clt., 
p.  37#  Boizard,  op«  clt.,  p.  2§' 

,V  | 

.  Bennett  trg&ndona,  op,  clt.,  p,  *41.  The  Club  Militar 
was  closed  to  all  civilians  to  "exclude"  politicians  froo  the  debates 
of  the  Junto.  Militar. 
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Admiral  Gooes  Carreno  asked  Nef  to  aid  io  displacing  the  President* 

The  necessity  for  the  departure  of  the  President 
vac  Insinuated  to  the  cabinet  by  the  members  of 
the  Junta  Kill tar  y  Ifaval 

front  both  sides,  Alessandri  received  notification  that  it  was  felt  he 
should  resign.  The  cabinet  said  he  ahould  withdraw,  perhaps  by 
taking  a  leave  of  absence.  The  Junta  Mllitur,  now  almost  a  congress, 
was  also  debuting  his  fate,  although  no  vote  was  taken  and  no  public 
statement  vac  Bade. 

The  action  which  would  appear  to  have  forced  Alesotindri'c 
departure  frois  Chile  was  the  conduct  of  the  cabinet  and  the  Congress 
on  the  day  of  September  3.  Appearing  before  the  Congress,  General 
Altaairaac  salat 


First,  the  military  movement  haj  not,  and  will  in 
no  cense  have  political  character;  second,  the 
Boveac-nt  was  inspired  exclusively  as  a  supreme 
necessity  for  the  salvation  of  the  nation,  ruined 
by  political  and  administrative  corruption,  and 
it  will  not  end  until  its  mission  has  been  completely 
fulfilled;  third,  it  la  declared  that  there  le  no 
intention  to  make  or  establish  a  military  government 
or  to  introduce  &  dictatorship  of  any  kinu.^ 


The  speech  gave  fair  warning  to  all  th  >t  the  military  Wu.s  in  control 
and  would  stay  in  control  until  the  country  was  ”wclliM  "In  a  word, 


L 


the  revolutionary  state  would  not  disappear  with  the  dictation  of  the 

3 

laws,  as  the  President  had  hoped.”  That  s-une  day  under  the  slight ly- 

r.  Cabcro,  Recuerdos  die  aon  Pedro  Aguirre  Cerda,  lot,,  clt. ; 
and  Bennett  Argandoaa,  op,  clt.,  p.  55* 

p.  110 


3.  Senn  tt  Argundo&a,  op.  clt.,  p.  53. 
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veiled  threat  of  Altsairano,  the  Congress  pjt  ued  *hirteen  bills,  most 
which  had  bean  before  it  siu-e  1920.^  Francisco  Walker  Linares, 
professor  of  labor  law,  states,  !l,  .  .  these  lavs,  amplified  or 

modified  later,  constitute  the  fundamental  base  of  the  social 

2 

legislation  of  Chile.  However,  the  significance  of  the  Altnairono 
statement  and  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  Congress  did  not  escape 
President  Alesuimdri. 

On  the  evening  cf  September  8,  1924,  Alessandri,  feeling  that 
he  no  longer  had  control  of  tb-  situation  and  seeing  the  antagonism 
between  the  forces  controlling  the  Ary  and  Havy,  requested  the  hospi- 

3 

tality  of  the  United  States  Embassy.  His  request  was  granted,  and 
the  President  of  Chile  submitted  hi,  resignation  to  the  Congress  from 
the  Bsbassy  of  the  United  States.  The  Congress,  in  turn,  refused  to 
accept  the  resignation.  That  Siune  evening,  Alee  son  Iri  again  tendered 

his  resignation,  and  Congress  again  refused  it,  but  it  did  authorize 

4 

him  a  six  month  leave  of  absence.  To  the  Ambassador  cf  the  United 
Statea,  Hr.  Collier,  Alea.Hnclri  indicated  that  he  bod  lost  control  of 

1.  tarle  k.  J’aaes,  op,  eft.,  jp,  374.  ~ 

2.  Alessan&ri,  op.  cit.,  p.  47. 

3.  United  Statea,  Department  of  State,  Papers  Relating  to 
the  Foreign  Relation  of  the  United  States,  IQfek  (Washington,  D.  C.j 
Government  Pr int lag  Office ,  T939/V  F *  35^*  Telegram  from  Ambassador 
Collier  to  Secretary  of  State  Hughes. 

4.  Ibid. 
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the  movement.  /.abasaador  Collier  wrote  to  Secretary  of  btate  Hughes, 

He  ^lessandrij  ctc-ted  to  Re  that  he  intends  again 
to  resign  when  he  crosses  the  /Urgent in tj  frontier, 
in&suaich  as  he  believes  it  to  be  inconaistent  with 
hid  self-respect  and  dignity  to  remain  in  office 
when  he  ia  not  permitted  by  the  military  *unta  to 
perform  the  duties  of  his  office.  In  a  sense  his 
resignation  is  absolutely  voluntary  although  bis 
dep_rture  from  Chile  is  a  result  of  hie  knowledge 
that  if  he  did  not  depart  he  would  be  forced  to  by 
the  junta.  1 2 

Alessoiwri  left  Chile  on  September  10,  192U,  and  v  nt  to  Bueno3  Aires 
anl  thence  to  lor ope.  In  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  1833, 
then  in  effect,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Head  of  Cabinet, 
Altaairano,  became  Vice-President. 

A/ 

at  2000  on  the  10th  of  September,  Admiral  Gomez  Carre no  ar¬ 
rived  in  Santiago,  coming  from  the  Conseco  Naval  in  Valparaiso.  Upon 

V 

arriving,  Ganez  Carreno,  a  highly  conservative  person,  immediately 
started  agitating  for  the  departure  of  Aloesandri  and  the  dissolution 
of  the  Congress: 

H«  revealed  to  the  cabinet  that  he  brought  the 
charge  of  the  Havy  to  demand__the  rapid  exit  of  the 
President  from  the  country  ^at  thi  time,  Aleseandri'n 
plans  were  known  only  to  /cabas  G&dor  Collier/  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  Congress  in  the  shortest  t'me 

possible. 2 

When  the  ci/ili«*n  members  of  the  cabinet  heard  of  Qotaes  Cuxreno’e 


1.  Ibli, 

2.  Beunet  organdona,  op.  cit . ,  p.  67. 
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demand,  they  resigned.1  The  Junta  Ml  lit  or  approved  of  their  resigna¬ 
tion  and  so  informed  Altnairano.  Almost  a*  soon  as  Alessandri  left 
the  country,  General  Altomirono,  as  head  of  Government,  dissolved  the 
Congrers,  and  having  done  eo,  accepted  the  resignation  of  Alesaandrl.^ 

Almost  Immediately  after  tha  dissolution cf  Congress,  the  three 
military  acsbcre  of  the  government,  Generals  Altomirano  end  Bennett 
and  Admiral  Kef,  hud  a  conference  with  the  Junta  Mllltar,  which  toy  this 
time  had  increased  in  number  frcsa  25  to  36  members. ^  The  Junta  Mllltar 
with  Which  all  action  had  to  be  cleared,  decided  that  until  auch  time 
as  new  elections  could  be  held,  the  three  military  members  of  the 
government  should  form  a  Junta  de  Qoblemo.4  Thin  ner  Junta  was  to 
rule  as  the  executive  authority,  a  sort  of  caretaker  Government. 

Under  this  triumvirate,  ctrsothrr  cabinet  vac  formed  which  was, 
in  theory  at  least,  free  of  military  control.  Although  General  Saez 
Morales  claim,  that  the  Junta  da  Oobierno  was  free  fro«  the  control  of 
the  Junta  Mllitar,^  it  1-  doubtful  that  the  Junta  de  Qoblemo  or  its 

1*  Etsillc  Bello  Codes ido,  Recuerdo  politicos;  la  Junta  de 
pobiertiQ  dc  1955;  3u  orlgen  y  rclacldncon  larefcraa  del  regimen  con- 
utltuclonal  (Cant logo  de  Chile  V"  Editorial  Waocimiento,  1-954)7  P»  1&» 

2.  Earle  K.  James,  loc.  clt. 

3.  Saoz  Morales,  op.  cit.,  p.  117.  The  new  composition  of 
the  Junta  MD.it  ar  van  Army,  29;  Navy.  4;  police,  2;  caxablneroa,  1, 
A1  so ,  (5r eve  replaced  Colonel  Ahuaada. 

4.  Ibid. ,  p.  116;  and  Bennett  Argandona,  o; .  clt.,  p.  72. 

5.  Sacs  Morales,  loc.  clt. 
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cabinet  enjoyed  such  '.freedom  during  the  early  weeks  of  the  revolution. 
The  ^un^a  Milltar  utlll  hod  complete  control  of  the  oray,  and  was  the 
major  link  in  caaauni  at  ion  between  the  government  and  the  people. 
These  bases  for  control  were  further  reinforced  by  a  formal  connection 
between  the  juntas,  Conandante  Blanche,  president  of  the  Junta 
Hii.it or,  was  "appointed"  to  the  poet  of  under- Secret  ary  of  Va r,  and 
Captain  Jouanne  of  the  If  ivy  wae  similarly  "appointed"  under- dec ret ary 
of  the  Hayy.  These  two  important  menberti  of  the  Junta  Hllltar, 
located  in  key  positions  within  the  cabinet,  served  two  purposes. 
First,  it  wae  a  for»al  acknowledgement  of  power  relationships.  The 
land  military  power  rested  with  the  young  .ray  officers  of  the  Junta 
Military,  nos  with  the  two  generals  on  the  Junta  dc  Goblerno.  The 
naval  power  rested  with  the  older  officers  of  the  Coascjo  Naval,  of 
whom  Jcuanne  was  the  representative  on  the  Junta  Mllitar.  The  second 
purpose  of  these  appointments  vaa  to  place  the  two  most  important 
members  of  the  Junta  Milltar  in  a  position  to  know  of  all  actions 
token  by  the  Government. 

On  September  11,  1924,  a  statement  of  purpose  was  issued  to 
the  public  by  the  Junta  Milltar.  This  manifesto  rrtated  that  until  the 

conditions  within  the  country  were  rectified,  the  military  could  not 

2 

surrender  interest  in  the  government.  Statements  were  al.o  issued 


1.  Bennett  Argandoii'a,  cy.  cit.,  p.  77. 

2.  Cabero,  Rccuerdon  do  don  Pedro  Aguirre  Cerda,  op.  cit. 

p.  97;  Bennett  Argandonu,  ouT  cit.,  p p.  Contreras  Guzman,  op.i 

cit.,  p.  4f.  This  wne  written  by  Ibanez  and  Oscar  Fenner. 
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to  the  various  military  unite  to  keep  them  informed  on  the  progress  of 
the  wvcaent.  General  Dennett  feels  this  kept  the  Arms'  tied  to  the 
Junta  Ml  lit  or  a?;  the  real  power  In  government .  In  response  to  requests 
from  the  officers  of  the  Club  Killtur  who  had  gone  to  the  workers  • 
centers,  a  public  statement  wes  issu'd  on  September  l4,  entitled  "A  loe 

ii 

Chreros  del  Pci*  (To  the  Workers  of  the  Country”), "  This  particular 
statement  vras  written  by  Blanche.1  On  September  20,  El  Mercurlo  of 
Santiago  published  a  similar  statement  of  goals  directed  to  the  doctors 
of  the  country. ^  411  of  these  statements  md  manifestos  were  signed  by 

the  Junta  Klllt&r.  These  statements  did  present  an  admirable  impression, 
as  they  were  rather  broad,  and  spoke  of  ends  rather  than  of  means.  R'eir 
most  import  out  result  vus  to  generate  corsfu  ion.  General  Bennett  believes 
that  the  public,  seeing  all  of  the  ’’official*  statements  which  cane  from 
the  Junta  Mllltar,  confused  that  group  with  the  Jtenta  de  Oobierno,  and 
credited,  albeit  erroneously,  the  works  of  the  government  to  the 
officers  of  the  Club  Mllltar. 3  If  thi^  is  true  the  officers  received 
more  credit  they  were  due,  while  the  Junta  dc  Gcfolcmo  van  forced  further 
into  .he  background. 

The  Junta  de  Oobierno,  however,  bad  positive  support  fren  the 
ranking  naval  officers  and  vac  thus  not  completely  dependent  upon  the 

1.  Bennett  Argon  dona,  op.  clt.,  p.  113. 

P.  Ibiu. ,  p.  115. 

|_  3.  Ibid.,  p.  106.  J 
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Army.  As  noted  before,  the  senior  navel  officers  had  kept  effective 
control  of  their  service.  Admiral  8*f  b^esae  .1  meat*  A  the  Junta 
do  QobiemOt  and  Admiral  Gcr.ez  Correne  bectae  Kinicter  of  War  and 
Navy.^  This  position  created  a  formal  connection  between  the  Conacjo 
Naval  and  tho  Govamnont .  In  addition  to  support  fras  the  Navy,  the 
Junta  dc  Qoblcrno  attempted  to  gain  ..Ujport  free  organized  political 
groups.  Alberto  Cabcro  believes  that  as  the  Junta  de  Gobicrao  had 
overthrown  the  Liberal  Alliance  by  dissolving  Congress  and  accepting 
Alessaodri ' 0  resignation,  it  could  only  look  to  the  national  Onion 
for  support. ^  Alberto  Edwards  and  Eiuardo  Prei  definitely  believe  the 
government  had  the  support  of  the  National  Union. 3  phe  sjenbers  of 

the  Junta  dc  Gobi  mo  did  attend  several  meetings  at  the  Club  Hipico, 

4 

a  club  frequented  by  the  conservatives.  There  does  seen  to  be  reason 
to  believe  that  the  government  was  composed  of  essentially  con  ervative 
individuals,  and  that  it  enjoyea  th'?  support  of  the  Navy  and  the  fic¬ 
tional  Union. 

Rather  quick.’  y  friction  developed  between  the  two  juntas  and, 
therefore,  betwe  n  the  my  and  Navy.  The  composition  of  the  two 


military  groups,  the  Ccnoe.lo  Naval  and  the  Junts  Mllltar,  was  quite 
different.  The  Con,  cjo  presented  a  united  front,  beaded  by  Gdacz 


1.  ttid.,  pp.  135-137. 

2.  Cabero,  Chile  y  los  chllenon,  op.  cit.,  p.  27^. 

3.  Edwards  Vivcc  and  Prci  Montalva,  op.  cit.,  p.  195* 


4.  Bennett  Argandcna,  op.  cit.,  p.  133*  See  also  Correa 
Prieto,  o\ .  cit.,  pp.  37-33. 
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Cxrrtao,  who  also  serve’  -s  th^  Minister  cf  War  and  Eavy,  and  supported 

the  Cover parent .  Th“  Junta  Ml lit ar ,  or  the  contrary,  tended  to  be  a 

r-ther  democratic  organization  with  little  correlation  between  the 

military  nnk  represented  and  the  political  power  b»;ld.  Ibanez 

believed  that  thi  resulted  in  the  '* right  presenting  a  united  front, 

*hile  the  left,'  or  Ibanez'  group  grow  less  united  as  tine  passed. ^ 

/ 

Thu  first  open  rift  between  the  two  Juntas  came  when  Baez 

Morales  nd  a  civilian,  Pedro  Pr^do,  published  an  article  criticizing 

2 

the  government  ana  expressing  a  lack  of  confidence  in  it.  Vshile 
this  statement  vac  not  signed  by  the  Junta  Military  It  wac  known  thet 
Saiz  a  number  of  that  group.  A  aeon .  rift  occurred  on  October  25 » 

/V 

when  Ibanez,  -till  ccecvundcr  Oj.  the  Cavalry  School,  held  a  luncheon 
there  for  members  of  the  Juntu  Mlli-ar.  In  addition,  he  Invited  a 
number  of  Junior  naval  officers.  So  member  of  the  Junta  de  GOblorno 

or  high-ranking  naval  officer  was  invited.’  yor  the  after-***!  speeches, 

/  v 

Ibanez  presenooa  several  young  ray  and  Kavy  officers  who  condemned  the 

government  for  taking  no  action  upon  the  demands  of  the  Junta  MiLltar^ 

/.v 

Thic  caused  a  clear  break  between  Xbanez  and  Altuairmxo.  The  fart 

/V 

that  Ibanez,  Kent  his  <'ceaaand  at  the  Cavalry  School  after  making  such 

~  Boisardi  o, «  cit . ,  p.  2^ . 

2.  Bponott  A.rgandona,  op.  cit.,  pp.  137-1 38’,  and  Saez 
Morales,  op,  cit.,  p.  150. 
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3.  St.cz  Morales,  op.  cit.,  p.  127. 

4.  Bennett  \rgandooatot .  cit. ,  p.  141. 
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open  insults  of  tie  government  indicates  his  great  strength  in  the 
behind-scanes  structure. 

By  the  beginning  of  Hovtubor,  the  Junta  Mi  lit  or  felt  it  was 
Losing  control  of  the  aovesont,  as  the  government  was  doing  absolutely 
nothing  tovarc.  achieving  the  goals  of  the  Junta  Hilitar.  It  was  also 
ce«tt  that  the  Kavy  vas  ercplscing  itself  firnly  behind  the  Junta  de 
Goble  mo.  The  officers  of  the  Club  Hilitar  decided  that  the  Junta 
should  appoint  a  "Coeaaittee  of  Liaison"  to  the  government  in  order  to 
provide  an  official  channel  of  carjaunlcation.  The  petition  of  Blanche 
&e  under -Sec ret ary  of  War  under  Gomes  Carreno  had  proven  less  than 
fully  effective  in  establishing  a.  satisfactory  iielson  with  the 
government .  On  Hovenber  3>  the  following  coraiittee  was  elected: 

Array  Navy 

Lieutenant  Colond  Blanche  Captain  Jouannc 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Ewing  Captain  D it bona 

Major  Ibanez  Captain  Barron 

Major  Poblete 
Lieutenant  Lazo 

Lieutenant  Urizar  Police 

1 

tfubprefect  Carlos  Dinator 

Sven  ixv  this  group,  the  Ravy  was  represented,  inuicating  that  it  also 
saint  iiu’si  its  strength  in  the  Jaatu  Hilitar. 

Tho  following  day,  Kovonber  k ,  the  committee  petit ionea  Gener¬ 
al  Altamirano  for  an  interview,  which  wac  set  for  1130  that  day.  At  the 


L 


1.  Xb  id « i  p.  129 
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oeeting,  the  ecenittee  asked  Altanireno  to  grant  thes  periodic 

intervicve  in  order  that  he  sit-ht  ascertain  the  feelin^  o  and  desires 

of  the  officers.  This  end  other  euggestioei  Altssirsao  agreed  to 

consider,  and  the  nesting  ended.'  The  press  release  given  to  the 

newspapers  by  the  Junta  Milltter  concerning  this  oeeting  caused  a  breach 

between  it  and  th»  Juntr  de  Gobiemo  which  ended  only  a*itb  the 

dissolution  of  the  Jhcta  Milltar.  The  ^tttesent  said. 

The  Juste  de  Goblrmo  invited  a  ccraittee  of  the 
Junta  Hi  itar  io  confer  with  it  ,  Junta  de  Goblerno?, 
with  the  objectives  of  receiving  the  inspirations  of 
the  Junta  Hilitur  und  being  oriented  precisely,  so 
that  the  Executive  as.y  continue  the  realisation  of 
that  which  vua  proaiaed  to  the  country  in  the  jaaai- 
festo  cf  September  11.° 

The  goverranest  lowed  lately  den  chanced  the  announcement  as  un¬ 
true  in  a  strong  statement  which  appeared  in  El  Mercurio.^  This  re¬ 
buttal,  written  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  Roldan  with  the 
approval  of  the  Junta  de  Goblerao,  vus  the  first  public  denunciation 
of  th°  Junta  Hllltar  by  the  govertraont .  Imy  vli&tely  upor  hearing  of 
this  rebuttal,  the  Junt  Mil  it  it  held  m  <^r&ord±nary  seesica  and 
de&anlsd  of  Mtosiir  mo  the  resignation  of  Roldan  as  the  ninianB 
acceptable  atoneaent  for  euch  tetion.4  The  cabinet  decided  to  resign 
if  Roldan  were  forced  to  do  so,  and  the  Junta  de  Qoblemo  likewise 

~  tbldVV  pp.  1H-1V5. 

2.  Ibia.,  p.  145. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  147. 

.  / 

4.  Saez  Morales,  op,  cit.,  p.  130. 
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stated! t  would  TQti&i  if  th?  cabinet  ware  to  do  to.^  The  Coccsjo 
Haval  icRsdiateiy  notified  Captain  Jouanne  th  *t  this  lo-a  of  tdairals 

/  -V- 

3ef  sad  Gaoex  Carreno  could  not  be  tolerated,  an  it  aught  result  in 

the  delivery  of  the  government  to  the  liberal  Junta  Kllltar.  Thirty- 

three  yrors  after  the  last  civil  v»r,  Jou?nne  new  threatened  another 

nilltary  discord.  He  said  to  the  Junta  Militax, 

The  retirement  of  the  Admiral  ^jRef;  and  of  the 
general  creates  a  new  situation  -which  does  net 
permit  us  to  continue  to  fom  a  part  of  th 
Junta  Mil it *r.~ 

With  the  two  opposing  power  hi  oca  face  to  face,  cn  ugreeasnt  was 

reached.  Both  of  the  Juntor  voaltl  retract  their  ststeaentc, 

a~fcnovl<*dging  u  lsutual  rd.sunder  standing.  Tic  illy,  the  Juota  Mllitar 

agreed  to  appear  only  s.^  a  collaborator,  not  as  n  in  tigator  of  the 

government  prog^uac.  ?or  the  .r  port ,  the  cab  loot  ministers  all  -greed 

3 

to  vie it  the  Junta  Kllltar  to  lecture  concernin  each  progros. 

Frar  this  time  cmr-rd  the  two  .juntas  drifted  Apart  r-pidlv, 
with  little  understanding  for  each  other.'  The  pres  ,  seeing  the 
duality  of  ccmnd  in  the  two  .juntas,  started  to  agitate.  On  December 
5,  11  Diario  Ila.str ..  *o  called  upon  the  Junt.  Mi  lit  ay  to  dicrolve. 

1.  Bennett  Argandcoa,  op.  cit . ,  pp.  14Q-150. 

/ 

2.  Saer.  Morales,  op .  cit . ,  p.  132. 

3.  Bennett  Argandooa,  op.  cit.,  op.  150-153. 

4.  8a rz  Morales,  op.  cit.,  p.  150, 

/\J 

5.  Bennett  at  geo  don  a,  loc .  cit. 
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There  zv.n if r st at  ioeu'  gainst  the  Junta  as  a  formal  organization  had 
a  telling  effect  upon  it,  causing  some  internal  disunity  cjarjng  itn 


v.j^tnrc.  \z  noted  ibove,  the  Junta  had  spoJten  of  ends,  not  a can-, 
and  it  vac  upon  Beans  that  there  vaa  little  >gre«t:ent  arxsag  the  membero. 
With  critici -as  cgoinct  it  undermining  its  solidarity,  the  Junta 
Milit  .-.r  become-  incapable  of  fon&ul,  official  ..ct ion , ^ 

The  final  confronts ion  between  the  Junta  Militar  represent¬ 
ing  the  liberals  and  th~  Junta,  do  Goble  me  representing  the  ccnscrvo- 
tive  was  cnu.ed,  not  by  a  major  incident,  but  by  a  minor  one,  the 
significance  of  vl  ich  Icy  essenti  lly  in  a  question  of  prestige.  When 
the  Junta  do  Goblcmo  announced  the  presidential  elections  would  be 
held  in  1925,  as  nornrlly  scheduled,  Ha;' or  Pacheco  of  the  corabineros, 
a  mcebcr  of ’’the  ft00"  of  the  Club  Milltar,  in  *.  public  statement 


suggested  the  naaec  of  bi .  coer'under,  Colorel  Ewing.  Ewing,  a  member 
of  th<*  Junta  Milit  or,  was  immediately  called  to  the  Junta  de  GoMcrao 

p 

and  told  to  resign  his  ccEaaiss'on  as  cota&ander  of  the  carabineroo . 

On  December  13,  he  was  told  to  leave  the  service  entirely,  as  he  bad 
"foaented  political  propaganda.*  ’’The  crisis  was  described  os  a  trial 
of  strength  between  the  Government  junta  and  tho  military  junta,  ^ 

The  Junta  Mil It nr  denounced  the  government  action,  and  stated 


thu-  one  government  no  longer  enjoyed  the  support  of  the  Junta  Mllitar , 


2.  Bennett  Argandona,  op.  clt.,  pp.  15^-162. 

3.  "Chile,"  Current  History  XXI,  ?fo.  k  (Jamury,  1925) £ 

p.  611.  - - 
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nor  did  it  any  longer  represent  the  revolution.1 2 3  With  this,  the 

governnwnt  asked  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Junta  Kliit&r.  using  all 

the  military  threats  available  to  it: 

To  aoxe  thi.s  petition,  the  C-oveitunent  coated  on 
the  discipline  of  th*  H&vy  and  its  uncondition  J. 
adherence  to  iti  '-dsiiruls,  and  that  this  tine  a  a 
the  time  before  ^ccidc-nt  of  If o  ember  u/,  it.  was 
decidculy  behind  the  opinion  of  it«  high  officers 
in  the  Government.*^ 

To  cepha  ize  the  dciermio''tion  of  the  government  .and  tha  Savy’s  support 
of  that  determination,  the  Con^ejo  Ravel  cent  the  following  message  to 
the  Junta  Mllltaxi 

In  a  averting  held  yesterday  afternoon,  the  Coa- 
sejo  NjvoI  unanimou  ly  agreed  upon  the  following; 

1,  That  having  a  constituted  government,  the  Navy 
uoeu  not  does.  the  exiGtcnce  of  the  Junta  Mil  it 

as  necessary: 

2,  To  reiterate  uh c  decided  support  of  the  Navy 

for  the  Junta  de  Gobiemo;  / 

3,  For  the  first  reason,  it  dissolves  the  Cotajtfc 
Kaval  and  retires  its  representatives  from  the  Junta 
Mi  lit  or,  first  ccczsunic-sting  this  accord  to  said 
Lunta  &.!  a  courtesy. 

Cie  Navy  will  hereafter  deed  directly  with  the 
Government.  y 

— V  -Idez,  Director  General  of  the  Havy^ 

after  an  abortive  coup  in  acfen»a  of  living  on  December  12, 

U 

led  by  two  young  corabinsro  officers,  the  Junta  Mixltar  lost  all 


1.  Bello  Codcsldo,  op.  cit.,  pp.  43-Ii$ 

2.  Bennett  Argandcna,  op.  city,  pp.  162-163. 


3.  Bello  Codcsido,  op.  clt.,  p.  51* 

v 

H.  Bennett  xrgun&ona,  op.  clt.,  p.  166. 
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accord,  the  young  ;r  officers  wishing  to  relict,  while  the  Navy  «*i 

orv'  of  the  conservative  officers  feared  distolution  of  the 

T  /•»' 

organization.  Colonel  Blanche  and  Ma^or  Ibanez  still  had  the 
support  ol  the  Arzy  troops  even  tnougfa  the  Juntv  Hi  lit  ar  organisation 
was  sterile.  Before  comitt  lag  the  Junta  to  iicsoluticn,  these  two 
Icadcre  wont  to  vi  it  Br.ilio  B^llo  Codesido  on  December  16.  They  told 
hir  that  th<*y  were  ready  to  take  over  th~  government  by  fores  on  that 

p 

s«bjc  day  if  he  would  head  &  new  government.  Bello  suggested  that  a 
cocu  'oraice  night  be  reached  to  avoid  the  anaed  :onfliot  bctveei  the 
Airty  2nd  Navy  which  r.uch  a  coup  would  alnoct  certainly  bring.  The 
ccBprctnioc,  to  forr  a  new,  sore  liberal  cabinet  in  exchange  fbr  the 
dissolution  of  the  Junta  Mil  It  or,  v as  accepted  by  both  Blanche  and 

/a/  k 

Ibjsnez  md  by  the  Junta  do  Goblemo. 

Theao  events  prob  bly  indicated  that  there  had  been  a  change 

in  power  relationships  after  October.  Originally,  the  Junt  Milltar 

spoke  for  all  of  the  oraed  forces,  or  to  it  appeared.  In  retrospect, 

ti  is  evident  that  th°  Junta  Mllltar  we.;:  cctspoaed  of  diverse  elmrentn 

which  agreed,  not  upon  a  total  program,  hut  upon  the  single  demand 

"~1~  Correa  j^rieto,  o\->.  cit . ,  p.  92.  This  division  of  opin¬ 
ion  a  and  attitudes  was  con  tantly  a  nrobler  &r  the  Junta  Mllit&r. 

2.  Bello  Codeaido,  op,  cit.,  p,  k$.  This  nceting  was 
attested  by  Ibanez.  Bee  Correa  Prieto,  op.  cit.,  p.  90» 

3.  Bennett  Argandona,  op.  cit.,  p.  303. 
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that  the  fona  of  governsen  then  in  existence  war  not  gooa  for  Chile. 
With  the  overthrow  of  th  .t  gcvemGc.t,  tb  running  Aray  officers  and 
all  the  Rasy,  ns  re  recanted  by  the  Ccr.:  e,lo  Ravul ,  desired  the  es- 
ttibli-hsient  of  a  conservative  government.  The  liberal  young  dmy  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Club  Mili^ar,  however,  had  no  such  non-philOtoOehic 
accord.  Actu  lly,  within  thit  group  was  represented  a  rather  typical 
cross  section  of  all  Chilean  thinking  and  moat  of  the  "i^ans."  The  two 
group;  rapidly  separated,  with  the  conservative  group  regaining  a  more 
effective  organization  through  the  JuUta  de  Gohlerno  un*  Con,  ejo  Haval. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  cor^ervati/e^  had  more  amid 
force  at  their  disposal ,  Although  the  Junta  Mixlt&r  was  moribund  by 
December,  1924,  the  bray  .till  was  actively  in  support  of  Ibanez  and 
Blanche.  While  the  Junta  Ki-uit^r  an  organisation  could  not  face  the 
Junta  be  Opti  mo  with  equ-1  power,  the  visit  of  Blanche  and  Ibanez  to 
Bello  Code  tide  gi  s*o  every  iauioation  that  the  lib^rv-1,  still  aocEianded 
the  greater  arneb  potential.  That  nc  confrontation  toox  pl^co  may  be 
attributed  to  the  cenpreeaise  worked  out  by  Bello  Co^csi&o.  The  dying 
Junta  Millcar  vouiu  dissolve  it* elf  in  exchac,  e  for  a  more  liberal 

.-V 

cabinet.  II  the  goveznueat  were  to  become  more  progre  sivc,  Ib^ea 
would  oc  satisfied;  with  the  Junta  Militar  gone,  the  Movy  would  be 
SXitisfiod. 

✓  V 

The  locu3  of  h.rny  power  had  shifted  agaiu.  Ibanez  held  it, 
with  backing  .rcn  Blanche.  The  naval  power  re&ainec  with  Adisirnls 

/  v 

Ref  and  Ocrv  i  Carrene.  The  two  opposing  forces,  liberals  and  conferva- 
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ti  continued  to  cxi  t.  Tic  only  change  vus  in  the  leadership 
truct-rc  of  the  liberals,  which  vac  transferred  froc  the  Junta 

/v  3 

Mi  lit  or  to  Ibanez.  The  loyalty  of  the  majority  of  the  Arsy  never 
varied .  £pe  xing  fo  the  populrr  „upport  for  th t  young;  officers  who 
were  loyal  to  Ibanez,  Rodriguez  Mendoza  states, 

Had  the  lieutenants  or  captuina,  or  in  other 

words,  the  noct  impetuous  part  of  the  aovenent, 
teen  caught,  the  ^roopc,  xou  by  sergo^t-  and 
bands ,  would  have  appeared  on  the  streets.*^ 

Although  the  ccrarrondse  had  buried  the  already  dead  Just $.  filter, 

the  liberal  ideals  of  September  were  still  very  mich  alive. 

Kith  the  dicaolutioa  of  the  Jur.ts  Ml lit or  there  wus  no  foimal 

group  either  in  or  cut  of  the  governuuint  which  represented  the  vra^r, 

Binoche  become  ineffective  in  the  cabinet  and  was  cocrpletely  disil- 

/  /*J 

iurioned  when  Gomez  Caxrano  retained  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  War 

After  tbs  "Cocesldo  Compromise"-5  Neither  Alt:snirxno  nor  Bennett  could 

claia  any  support  or  contact  with  the  Army.  Almost  froa  the  tisse 

Alessundri  left  office,  these  two  had  cccauni  nted  solely  with  the 

4 

Junta  Milltar,  not  with  the  units. 

This  Inch  of  ccrzunication  between  the  A nay  and  the  leaders 
of  government  was  in  no  way  solved  until  after  Christssae  of  1924. 

1.  Silva  Espejo,  o;  .  sit .  ,  p.  ufl, 

2.  Rodriguez  Mendoza,  op,  cjt..  p.  179 » 

3.  Correa  Prieto,  op,  clt.,  p.  9&* 
t.  Bennett  Aryan  dona,  op.  eit.,  p.  337* 
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General  Bennett,  in  his  s^eoire,  claimed  to  have  been  aware  of  the 

brt  'cb  between  the  several  unit  a  of  the  barrtic^go  Gorri-^on  and  the 

governaent ,  Kc  realized  that  with  the  intermediary  Junta  Mllitar 

gone,  the  only  way  to  plumb  the  feeling?  of  the  office rc  was  by 

visits  to  tin:  units.  There  remained,  therefore,,  an  awareness  of 

the  importance  of  the  sentiments  of  the  young  officers.*- 

Tran  Christoas  until  the  revolt  of  January,  1925,  Altaadrano 

end  Bennett  called  upon  the  various  units  to  discuss  political 

problems  and  achisverants  with  then.  Finally,  on  January  17,  oily  five 

days  before  the  second  major  revolt,  Altaadrano  called  all  the  unit 

camsandcrc  to  the  "Monedutt  for  a  large  seating  to  hear  coEplaints. 

The  major  complaint  voiced  vus  that  the  Junta  ac  Gobicmo  should  bo 

less  distant  and  hear  not  only  the  unit  coasandcra,  but  also  the 

2 

lieutenant e  and  captains.  It  is  difficult  to  state  the  efficacy  of 
the  cc«slaint,  for  before  the  government  could  act,  it  tac  displaced 
by  another  revolt. 


CHAPTER  HI 

TH5  ROUE  OP  THE  MILITARY  IS  THE  EVBVF3  OP  1925* 

THE  REVOLT  OP  JASUAJWf  THE  RECURS  OP  AUBSSAHTRH  THE  SEW  COShTHUTIOB 
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Upon  the  announcement  that  the  presidential  elections  were 


to  be  held  non  illy,  the  rev  n'  :>  rti^r  and  coalition  started  their 

search  for  candidates.  With  Alu^s-ndri’a  having  gone  to  Europe ,  the 

Liberal  Alliance  va ,  essentially  without  a  leader.  It  had  been  suggested, 

however,  that  fren  the  tin  the  junt...  tnoounced  the  election  until 

Aleusaadri’s  return,  his  supporter  were  constantly  involved  in  prog rue 

which  envisioned  th  t  return.  By  €  jrly  J  nu  iry,  the  liberal  press 

was  attacking  the  gov !rn»ent ,  seyieg  it  hud  little  contact  with  the 
2 

people.  The  press  said  that  vrit'a  th?*  di  solution  cf  the  Junt; 

Xllltar, 


..  .  .all  contact  between  she  people  .uvd  the 
governaent  had  disappeared,  and  from  that  point 
on,  the  gp  eminent  hid  no  control  whatsoever. 3 

Cuch  statement*  arc  not,  of  course,  'roof  of  interference  by 

Messandrictac ,  but  they  do  indicate  a  liberal  agitation  for  a  change 

of  government.  They  were  aljaost  certainly  in  contact  with  liberal  Array 

element  c,  and  were  aaon ft  the  prise  nover3  of  the  January,  1925,  revolt. 

1.  '  idvar J  Vive u  *  Li  fronda  ari.rtocr'itlc  ,  ,  , ,  op.'  cit 7, 

p.  267.  It  would  seen  th  ,t  Bello  CodesicLo,  a  'ey apathetic  liberal  sup¬ 
porter  of  Ales  can  Jri,  was  involved  wi  h  Ibixnez. 

2.  Bennett  Arg?«i<Jtoria,  op.  cit.,  p.  323.  Ai  .0,  the  legal 
status  of  Aleuetndri  himself  was  in  doubt.  The  Con^re  s  had  granted  him 
a  six  snooth  leave  of  absence.  Of  that  time,  less  than  four  months  hod 
elapsed.  To  was  th  .»  Junta  dc  Oobicrno  which  accepted  Ales son dr i  ’  g 
resignation,  «n  act  which  Alessandri  contested  as  illegal  .md  therefore 
not  binding.  See,  United  States,  Department  of  State,  oj).  cit.,  p.  359» 
telegram  from  Secretary  of  dtate  Hughes  to  imbaaiiador  Collier. 

n/ 

3*  Bennett  Argauduru.,  op.  cit.,  p.  303* 
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Edward;  Vive ^  believed  that  the  »oet  Important  organizers  of  the  23 

Juki ary  r-'vclt  were  the  f  lien  politic! >03  of  th  lessemdri  govern- 
sent ,s 

The  con  '.r^t ivc ~  velccr.cd  the  nnouncer.ent  rf  elections,  for 
they  :  .  the  op;  ortunity  to  0*ln  fins  control  of  the  gcvvrnsient .  The 
le  ders  of  th  National  Union  b  d  never  considered  the  events  of 

September  i:  ft  true  revolution,  but  rstber  (.s  :  junife  station  of 
discontent  with  the  lens  n  ri  government.  They  ~uw  in  the  events 
of  1924  the  victory  cf  high-r  inking  officer  represented  by  the  Junta, 
ds  QoblertiO  an'*  the  Conseco  K  ival,  and  di .  not  eem  to  realise  that 
they  ruled,  in  large  measure,  only  by  leave  of  the  liberal  forces 
of  the  Vrry. 

On  J-muary  3,  1725,  the  National  Union  hell  a  large  meeting 
to  *4iich  lues^r  of  most  purtlsia  were  invited.  The  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  to  ncoinite,  if  yo  sible,  a  single  c  maidate  for  the 

coining  election  Proa  this  ncsirutlng  meeting  emerged  conservative 

/  / 

unity  one  the  candidacy  of  Lsuii  Lao  Krrazurizj  "Mr.  Erruzuri*  was,  et 

1.  Idwardc  V lve s ,  La  froada  arist  ocr  Jit  lea .  .  7,  op.,  clt . ,  pp. 

267-269. 

2,  Ibid. ,  p.  263. 

3.  Cubero,  Chile  y  los  chi leaps,  op.  clt.,  p.  275. 

4,  Edward  Vives,  La  fronda  art,  tocrdtlca.  .  pp,  clt., 
pp,  <*4-265.  See  also  Saez  Morales ,  op.  clt . ,  y,  156.  The  candi¬ 
date  unico  was  propo-ed  in  order  to  avoid  .iny  electoral  strifo  in  a 
country  already  suffering  frore  many  eggrav&tions. 
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least  for  the  nocient,  the  very  p«r  oaificatlon  of  the  Matioaal  Uhxon.’*^ 
Errazoriz  was  <■'.  conservative,  &&  f-c-rh&p*.  the  one  aaji  r.o$t  dialifced  by 

p 

tho  liberal  young  Array  officer..  Such  a  lioairt  lion,  following  upon  the 

forced  resignation  of  Ibanez'  friend  Swing  the  dissolution  of  the 

Junta  Milit-vr,  could  only  crcrto  ill  fueling  isson  ghe  Alsscc’cArici 

_  ,-v 

group  troune  Ibanez. 

Soon  liter  Christwas,  Ibanez  started  to  plot  the  overthrown 

of  tho  Mtaatrano  government.  At  first ,  neither  Ma  or  Hurwaduque  Grove, 

3 

appointed  to  the  eld  Junta  Hi  liter  in  Dec  caber,  nor  Colonel  Blanche 

wns  privy  to  the  plot;  but  they  were  coon  adviced  as  to  its  progress. 

/' 

The  group  called  theaselves  the  Co^lte  Re-volnoionarlo,,  and  quietly 

‘3 

began  to  contact  the  unite  of  the  Santiago  G.rrlcon.'  After  the 
refusal,  of  Bello  Cole  ido  to  assume  control  of  the  government  ac 

/'V  /  'V 

offered  by  Ibanez  and  Blanche,  Ib*mez  found  himself  In  an  untcasulo 
positions  he  was  coaraitted  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Altarairfjno 
Govsrrssnnt,  but  be  had  no  leader  with  whom  to  replace  Alt  mirano.  It 
was  here  that  the  propaganda  of  the  AleoBan^rigt.i^  bee  cae  effective, 

"  T.  Rivards' Vive's,  La  frondAsriatocratica.  ,  . ,  loc.  cit., 

2.  baez  Morales,  ioc,  cit,,  .Iso  Haring,  op.  cit.,  p.  11. 

3.  Bennett  Argandooa,  op.  cit.,  p.  60. 

4.  Corree  Prieto,  op.  cit.,  p.  93. 

5.  Bello  Codecido,  op.  cit.,  p,  66. 
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They  bad  quietly  ..gitate^  for  the  retain  of  Aleseundri  with  telling 

effect,  for  eoon  his  naae  Vou.  the  ooly  oae  consider  ad  by  Ibanez.  ' 

The  general  prog ram  of  the  n.w  nov  assent  was  to  overthrow  the 

\lttjd.runo  government,  which  was  felt  to  have  betrayed  the  Scptoabci 

revoaut ioa,  end  return  the  country  to  the  hands  of  the  liberal 

presi  errt,  \lcceandri.  It  oust  be  rencabered  that  the  youn^  tray 

officers  were  not  the  ones  ^10  had  forceu  Aleo^undri  out  of  office* 

To  the  contrary,  they  had  generally  supported  his  progrjo.  These 

alas  -were  stated  after  che  successful  revolt  of  January  23,  1925 * 

The  new  government  iseued  a  caniferto  in  which 
it  declared  that  the  men  responsible  for  the 
novemtnt  Inst  Sept  sober,  '.hen  the  govemaent 
under  President  Alescandri  vax  overthrown,  had 
decided  to  depose  all  the  chiefs  who  hod  betrayau 
their  confidence  and  maliciously  deviated  fran  the 
proposed  programs, 2 

The  structure  of  the  uniss  of  the  Garrison  was  i.caewhat 
different,  however,  from  what  it  had  boan  in  Septeaber.  Soon  after 
the  disbanding  of  the  Juntu  Kilitar,  the  government ,  and  more 

t 

particularly,  Admiral  Gomez  Carroao,  started  to  transfer  carasandiag 

officers  who  :e  loyalty  wa^  in  doubt  and  to  replace  then  with  acre 

3  s/ 

trusted  officer? *  Thus,  Ibanez  could  not  aefe  the  unite  for  direct 
support,  because,  while  the  junior  officers  wore  still  loyal  to  him, 
the  coatmnderc  ware  pledged  to  the  Junta  de  Gobi^roo.  VH  >  be  did 

cox  for  vs-  nco  a  pledge  of  help  fron  the  young  of fleer o  in  the  planned 

rl.  IScvaraa  Viveo,  La  ironit  Aristocrat ica.  .  ,,  op.  eii. »  p.  '’bt. 
1—  2.  "Chile, “  CuiTcnOFlor/ ,  Wo.  6  (March  1925).  p.  933*  J 

3.  J&ez  Morales,  op*  cit.,  p.  159* 
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revolt,  \tt,  rathar,  r.  plecgo  fro.  then  tc  delay  any  autioa  whatsoever 
until  \ltarJLrano  vj  ousted. 

.  A- ' 

General  Alttairaao  received  firrt  not if leeticn  of  Tonnes’ 
activities  Lr-fce  in  Decipher,  1924.  He  in  a  Genera)  Bennett  rroke  with 

/ -V 

Ibsaos,  who  at  aired  tfc«n  that  nothing  could  be  furthor  free  the  truth . ' 
Both  dt-?airano  and  Bennett  accepted  Ibanez’  word,  for  two  r&nsona. 
First,  and  sest  1'sporttnt,  they  knev  he  bad  too  much  military  backing 
tc  be  MMtorlly  ousted.  Second,  and  aurely  not  unimportant,  as  General 
Bonn.tt  es^ixasizes  it  tine  and  Age-in  in  his  bock,  they  accept ea  the 
%®rd  of  honor  cf  so  officer.  In  a  Latin  country,  ’’honor"  is  not  treated 
lightly. 

Other  notices  of  a  plot  were  received,  neverthelc  a,  end 
General  AltaEiraao  bscaae  neve  and  nor  a  impressed  with  the  iminence 
of  a  new  goLpe.3  Convinced  that  the  plot  v?.j  aoar  realisation,  og 
January  15,  1925,  A3£rj»irano  ordered  the  fellowinfl  officers  to  leave 


antisgo  within  fc8  hours: 

Major  Cant  or  do 
Captain  Killan 
Captain  ^uirre 
Lieutenant  PuensaLicU 
Lieutenant  Ug.J.de 


Major  Bari 
Captain  Funner 
Lieutenant  Lenjio n 
Lieutenant  Solooga 
Lieut on  not  Jar a 


1.  Edvards  Vive  ,  L> -  fronia  aristocrat ica.  .  .  ,op.  cit., 

p.  267.  The  (^*crrnsent  m.s  attacked  by  few,  tut  wuc  likewise  defended 
by  few. 

/* 

2.  Bennett  Argandona.  op .  cit . ,  p.  35o • 

3.  It  any  bo  rerajEbcred  that  he  and  Bennett  started  to  vir.it 
the  Santiago  Gorriaoa  at  this  ting  in  order  to  draw  the  young  officers 

Lio  the  Govcmasnt.  J 

,t/ 

4.  Bennett  ^rgandona,  op.  cit . , 


p.  357 


Ibanez  va..  ordcrec  to  leave ,  act  Sontiigo,  but  Chile,  He  M\  or 


Grov«  ,  who  vac  now  in  the  plot,  to  take  cbrrge  of  the  ssa&ing  of  the 
con  piraicyr -.*  '.pp-'jrenfcly,  it  wf  z  tren  thi  change  of  cormni  thet 
Grove  becutis  co-author  of  the  second  gplp*. 

It  >oon  bec£3n4  apparent  that  the  e  aac  vere  not  going  to  leave 
the  city  within  the  e  icif  i<jd  tine.  One  by  one,  they  visited  General 
Bnnett,  ind  with  excuse.,  of  personal  illnecs  or  fenily  prcibliR*,  all 
accept  Iboner.  achsd  to  have  the  eparturc  date  extended,  \gain,  cock 
gave  Bennott  hi-  ’’word  of  honor'  that  hie  reason*  were  valid  and  th:b 
he  \r ’.n  not  plotting.  Thi  the  General  accepted,  tnd  slsoat  sill  of  t  esc 

officer £■  vere  in  Santiago  on  January  23  to  take  part  in  the  gplpc  dc 

2 

errt  ulo. 

Such  p  daeonptration  of  ’’goou  f?.i.thv  by  General  Bennett  au.it  be 
condersied  es  foolish  in  light  cf  the  report e  that  were  casing  into  the 
ffavernasnt.  Yet,  igain,  the  Hispanic  concept  of  honor  aau  t  be  con:  idored. 
The  General,  purely  buoy  with  other  natters,  and  obviously  far  free 
un  lerat  vnding  the*  thinking  of  the  junior  officers,  permitted  the  very 
plotters  to  at ay  in  tho  city.  The  viLlingneec  of  the  junior  officers 
to  ccepraaiso  their  word  of  honor  vac  indicative  of  the  change  through 
which  the  military  hud  paused  since  the  Setnejabcr  revolt.  Along  with 

1.  Correa  Prioto,  .  clt. ,  p.  99* 

/V 

2.  Bennett  Argandona,  op,  clt. ,  pp.  3t>?-3w . 
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young  Captain  Tobi.ac  Q  rrcu  they  felt  the*-  _1yc^  to  be  '•-i-clutely 
rights  ,  .  .ve  hive  cosr.e  to  believe  that  our  intervention,  in  one  way 
or  another,  s-„ved  the  Republic.  ...  save  the  Republic,  honor 

Eight  be  sacrificed,  To  Gvn,ral  Bennett,  once  Aleut unuri  the  lib-aral 
Vii.  gene,  tb*  country  vua  uved,  uni  nothing  ccuic  be  core  important 
than  honor. 

In  the  preparation  for  thi  second  coup,  the  Navy  wac  not 

contact  by  the  Canity  Reyolualonc-rio,  ^  the  senior  naval  officers. 

2 

had  coaplcts  control  of  all  the  line  forces."  There  appears  to  have 

been  one  exception  to  thi  ,  however.  The  United  .State-  Consul  in 

Concepcion  report  eu  that  the  ncvu.1  engineering  officer-  in  the  yard 

at  Talcuhuino  v-ers  in  favor  of  the  Artsy  during  the  revolt. ^  Ibanez  } 

himself  also  tated  that  the  engineering  officers  were,  of  the  sarae 
4 

views  ac  he.  Frora  these  facts;  it  my  be  po,  ited  that  Ib-nsz  any  well 
have  contacted  the  naval  engineer  a,  although  the  reminder  of  the  Navy 
war.  not  included  in  <  ac  plot. 

The  golpe  de  e^tado  it -elf  hardly  deserved,  the  nuroc.  On  the 

I  XS  c 

uiornicLg  of  January  23,  1925,  Ibanez  secretly  returned  to  Santiago.? 

^  T7~33^ 

2.  See,  Belle  Co-de silo,  op,  cit.,  t>.  65;  Edwards  Vlvon,  La.  frondu 
or  lit  ocrat  lea ,  ,  .  ,op.  cit.,  p.  267;  and  "Chile  ’  n  Provident  Who  C'uae 
Rack,<f  loc.  cit. 

3.  United  States,  Depart  raent  of  State,  Paper  a  Relat  ng  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  State..,  1925  (Waehin  ton,  D.  C.  J  Government 
Printing  Office,  1940 ),  p.  5^3  • 

4.  Correa  Prieto,  op.  cit.,  p.  101. 

L  Ibid.,  p.  99.  J 
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^till  Coeaoiwer  of 


the  Svuti.go  G  uTitoQ;  called  a  meeting  of  the  unit  c engenders  for  th3 

afternoon  of  th  t  day.-2-  J'tcr  ,hei;&  officers  hod  left  their  casEw-nda, 

Ibaasz  and  Grove  iu-crch:?;;  to  the  lion. da”  with  two  regiments,  where 

2 

Altejtiraoo  and  Kef,  vfco  h-i  h^urc  of  the  movement,  were  waiting,  ly 

telephone,  they  had  -1  rc~dy  determined  that  no  force,  including  the 

e  -rtbincroe,  vao  prepared  to  deferd  thea.  Dana  G.  Man  re  indicator 

the  Halted  effort  eKj aneed  in  the  revolt,  spying, 

On  January  22,  1925,  a  snuli  group  ztsized  the 
Moneda,  or  presidential  palace,  ana  inetelled  a 
atv  junta  composed  mainly  of  f,ienuo  of  Alcasindri. 

Once  again,  the  senior  officers  had  aeea  the  initiative  stolen  frera 

them  by  younger  men.  In  this  revolt ,  however,  the  initial  aims  were 

jauch  3*~rc  clearly  liberal  and  free  fror.  the  ambiguity  oi  the  firat 


revolt . 

/  ^ 

The  Ircy  group  of  lb  .net  influenced  b  the  Alcsa-anarl-tas, 
donunded  tho  return  of  Me~aaa&ri,  thuu  placing  the  Huvy  in  an 


1.  Sacz  Morales,  op,  clt.,  p.  169.  As  he  whs  later  pleceu  on 
the  Interim  Junta  de  Goblcmo  which  ruled  until  -Heeeandri  *s  return  and 
was  a  member  of  the  old  Junta  Millo&r,  it  eeecit  likely  that  all  action 
*.rar,  not  a  coincidence. 

2.  General  Bennett  was  out  of  town  on  vacation. 

3.  Munrc,  cn  .  cit . ,  p.  317.  At  1700  January  23»  1925>  General 
Altaalrano  actually  tamed  over  the  govcrnmait  to  Ibt&cz  and  Grove,  who 
then  arrested  Alteunirano,  Kef,  end  Gomez  Carrcno.  Only  then  did  the  new 
junta  cccpouc-d  of  Bello  Codealdo  and  Generals  Durtnell  ana  Ortiz  Vega 
assume  control  of  the  government,  aae  United  Stater.,  Deiartasent  of 
State,  .  .  .Forelgi  Relations,  .  .  1325,  op.  clt«,  p.  591, 
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untenable  position.  To  the  Havy  the  return  of  Alessondri  was  nearly 

fcc  tmthinkible  as  th  nomination  of  Errazurit  had  been  to  the  iray. 

Due  to  the  rapidity  and  audacity  of  Ibanez'  golpc,  however, 

The  Navy  had  no  choice  but  to  miteiit,  and  once 
again,  a  flit  cccaapli  won  the  day.”’' 

In  &  aessuge  sent  to  Secretary  of  State  Hughe  on  the  very  day  of  the 

revolt,  \stbassador  Collier  stated  that  he  questioned  whether  or  not 

O 

tee  Savy  supported  the  ccup-"  0100,  January  26,  Collier  was  able 

to  state  that  the  Navy  was  in  firn  opposition"  to  the  return  of 

4 

Alessandri,  and  th^t  there  was  a  "possibility"  of  civil  war. 

On  the  d  y  after  the  revolt,  th.  now  .junta,  conyosed  of 
GenerJU  Dartncll  and  Ortiz  Vega,  rccei/ed  a  inessage  fron  the  Navy 
in  Valparaiso  stating  that  they  differed  fr re  the  'ny  views,  and  that 
to  prevent  conflict,  ctaey  requested  that  j^urtin  Edwards  cidiate  the 
twu  services'  differences  at  a  conference  scheduled  to  start  January  27 
in  Santiago . v 

The  anced  forces  were  not  disposed  to  destroy  one 
another  in  a  fight  of  partisan  character,  as  was, 
or  at  least ,  ac  appeared  to  ho ,  tfc  which 
threatened  to  break  out.~ 

-yfc 


1.  Edv/ard?  Vivc3,  La  fronds  ari>Ttocrotic"..  ,  op.  clt.,  p.  268. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  United  States,  BepsiXtiaent  of  St..ts,  .  «  .Foreign  Rel  ations 
.  .  .192^>  loc.  cit. 

4.  Ibid. ,  p.  583. 
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5.  Bello  Codetiido.op.  cit.,  p.  71. 
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6.  Edwards  Vive  ,  La  fronds,  aristoers-t ica.  .  loc.  cit. 
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Id  the  meant ir.e ,  the  Fleet  st  Valparaiso  kept  ur  full  steam  .jad  hid  one 
rry  rsgiaent ,  which  war.  loyal  to  the  Havy,  reidy  for  embarkation.* 

At  the  first  radiation  conference,  January  27,  Edwards  proponed 
the  following  li  it  of  ceeprceiisefl  to  the  Amy  and  Ha vy: 

1.  ?orr  a  Junta  ae  Gobicmo  ecwpoced  of  a  civilian  approved 
by  both  the  ilrny  'md  the  W'i'/y,  noid  one  nenber  each  fros  the  !xay  ru'd 
Ravy,  to  be  chosen  by  the  civilian. 

2.  Fom  inneclutely  a  civilian  cabinet  headed  by  a  neutral 
politician  nn  cccroncd  of  four  nerb-re  each  from  the  National  Union 
and  the  Liberal  Alliance. 

3.  Prord.cc  the£  the  Array  would  not  recall  Alesnandri;  in 
exchange  for  which  Errxsatris  would  precise  to  withdraw  hi<>  candidacy. 

h.  Post  rone  the  presidential  elections  until  July  25,  1925» 

5.  Call  a  constitutional  assembly  immediately  tc  reform  the 
Constitution  of  1S33* 

6.  Both  Amy  and  Navy  will  give  their  word  of  honor  to  cup- 
port  the  government  according  to  the  law. 

7.  Grant  sancsty  to  tho  c  who  took  part  in  the  revolt  of 
January  23, 

This  cotnprmi ce  placed  the  executive  poorer  on  a  triumvirate  representing 
the  three  major  forces t  the  civilian..,  the  Army,  and  the  Ifavy,  each 
of  who  c  re.  reuentotiveu  vouad  ha^e  to  be  acceptable  to  the  other  two. 

The  cabinet  woala  be  cccposod  of  tho  two  major  civil  power  blocs,  which 
incidentally,  fornd  their  counterparts  in  the  Havy  end  \rmy|  the  Rational 

Union  iind  the  Liberal  Alliance.  Thu  ,  the  four  major  competing  forces 

1.  United  States,  Department  cf  State,  .  .  .Forel^r.  Relatione 
.  .  .1925,  loe .  c it . 
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Bello  Codesido,  op.  cit.,  pp.  71-73. 
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were  represented:  the  Jrry,  Havy,  liberals,  -ad  con-ervotiveu.  The 
constitutional  reform  vac,  in  actuality,  a  ccncs-sion  to  the  liberal 
demands  cf  the  September  revolt. 

It  vu  upon  the  third  pointer  the  Edvards  compromise  that 
disagreement  becossc  evident.  The  I«-vy  aa;  willing  to  accept  the  ccrxpro 
rJ.sc  an  tote,  but  the  Arry  ucul-  not  ic  o  without  -he  approval  of 
Alesc*cdri,  The  President  ina  cted  that  he  would  have  to  return  to 

O 

Chile,  and  th  t  my  other  arrangement  /oulu  be  uncoil  of  act  cry  to  hie. 


Raving  received  this  reply,  the  ary  rcsa.incd  firm  on  the  cocmitnaat 
to  the  return  of  Jitenandri,  causing  or.  impasse  in  the  negotiation^. 

Pully  avaro  of  the  implications  of  another  civil  war,  neither 

■5 

the  Amy  nor  Savy  desired  a  breakdown  in  the  aegoti  ticn..."'  Therefore, 
Edvards  and  the  two  service;  diacuascd  a  compromise  which,  in  the  end, 
aceraed  to  favor  the  Amy  and  the  liberals.  Thin  compromise  would  have 
returned  che  w.  ole  ait  nation  to  the  st-tu..;  quo  -ntc  the  resignation  of 

Mesnnndri.  However,  upon  further  examination,  the  eon promise  proved 

4 

muuti~foctory  to  all.  At  the  tine  of  the  statue  quo  natc,  the  head 
of  the  cabinet  had  bo«n  the  deposed  Gsneral  Altanirano,  obviously  un- 

/  aS 

acceptable  to  the  Ibanez  forces.  In  addition,  at  th-t  tine  the  liberal 
do-nothing  Congress  which  precipitated  the  whole  revolt  had  still  been 
convened,  which  proved  unacceptable  to  both  cervices.  The  final  colu- 

T.  Ibid.1*,’  p.  73.' 

2.  Ibid.,  j>p.  74-75. 

3.  C'.b  ro.  Chile  y  lo^  chilcnoc,  or ,  cit . ,  p.  275* 

4.  Bello  Codesido,  op.  cit.,  pp.  76-77. 
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ticn,  to  which  both  services  agreed,  provided  for  the  return  of  Ales- 
scndri  and  the  creation  of  a  new  Junta  de  Gobiemo,  headed  by  Bello 
Codesido  with  liberal  General  Dartnell  and  Conservative  Admiral  Ward 
as  Benbers.  Thi*.  junta  would  rule  through  a  cabinet  approved  by  the 

/  i 

CoRlte  Revolucionarlo  until  -mch  time  as  Alcesiaadri  could  return. 

Due  to  hia  role  in  the  revolt,  and  in  obvious  deference  to  hla  power, 

lb  nes  became  Minister  of  War  in  a  cabinet  headed  by  J&rsaillo.^ 

Although  the  conservative  naval  forces  were  not  able  to  stop 

the  tray,  the  con  ervative  politicians,  one  of  the  four  functioning 

political  forces  in  the  country  at  that  time, 3  made  an  attempt  to  do 

so.  Soon  after  the  .greetsent  between  the  omy  and  Ravy  was  reached, 

the  conservatives  started  a  campaign  among  the  enlisted  men  of  the 

garrisons  throughout  tha  country.  According  to  a  police  report  given 

/  4 

to  Bello  Codeaido,  the  conservative  forces  headed  by  Krraturiz.  attempted 
to  subvert  the  enli  ted  men  with  bribes  and  to  use  them  to  foment  a 

/  /V 

revolt  against  Bello  and  Ibanez..  This  plan  was  designed  so  as  to  bypaac 

lT  Ibid.,  pp.  77-78;  United  States,  Department  of  State, 

.  ,  .Foreign  Relatione.  .  ,1925.  op.  cit.,  p.  585;  and  "Chi!*,"  Current 
H iTt* ory .  XXI,  So.  4,  op.  cit.,  p.  933 « 

.  /  /V' 

2.  Correa  Prieto,  op.  cit.,  p.  104.  Ibenes  indicates  that  he 
vac  close  to  Jaranillo  during  the  events  of  January  23.  See  Ibid. , 

p.  112. 

3.  The  author  considers  the  Army,  Ravy,  Rational  Union,  and 
Liberal  \lliance  &a  the  four  major  forces,  although  it  swat  bo  noted 
that  the  working  ci&o  es  were  also  striving  for  an  independent  voice. 

/ 

4.  Carlos  Sa«z  Morale a.  Recuerdou  de  un  goldauot  gone&lc  y 
derrunb  do  dlctadnra  (Vol.  II;  Suniligode  Chile 1  filfcTiotcca 

.Ere ilia,  1933),  p.  10T  J 
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the  young  officers.  Additionally,  so*e  conservative  officer*.  who  had 
been  retired  by  the  Junta  Kllit.-rl  were  offered  reincorporation  into  the 
ansy  after  the  planned  revolt. 

The  revolt  way  scheduled  for  February  £3,  1925.  It  was  planned 
that  the  non-easaiauioneu  officers  and  cabpa  (corporals)  would  march 
on  the  'Moneaa1'  at  0300  in  a  whov  of  force.  These  new  forces  would  then 
escort  a  number  of  liberal  politicians  to  the  Argentine  border.  Tne 
Regiment  of  Valdivia  vaa  prepared  to  revolt  in  order  to  hold  that 

p 

province.  Pedro  N.  Donoso  had  printed  large  quantities  of  conoervfi- 
tive  propaganda.,  which  w&s  to  be  distributed  ^.ftcr  the  coup  According 
to  the  police  report,  the  following  important  conservatives  were  key 
men  in  the  plot:  General  R^rnu  and  General  Julio  del  Solar,  who  were 

/  Ay 

to  take  coesskvnd  of  the  \rny;  Ladislao  Errazuriz,  Rivas  Vicuna;  Concha 

•2 

Molina,  -ind  Pedro  N.  Donoao.  In  addition  to  these,  officers  fran  each 
unit  were  Involved. 

As  a  result  of  the  police  report,  however,  the  conspirators  were 
arrected  and  exiled.**  Although  this  mass  arrest  in  Santiago  was  able 
to  destroy  the  plot  in  the  capital,  the  Regiment  of  Valdivia,  whoye 

1.  Bennett  ^rgandona,  o^,.  cit.,  p.  2^.  For  a  time,  the 
Junta  Mllit&r  dictated  retirements  from  th*  Army,  but  n<r/er  from  the 
Navy. 

2.  Bello  Codesiao,  op.  cit.,  p.  121. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.123. 

4.  C&bero,  Chile  y  I03  chilenos,  op.  cit.,  p.  277.  &ee  also 
Bello  Cod^eido,  loc  ."cit”  In  vv  lit ion  t'o  these'  men,  Arturo  Levion, 

L  Ellas  Errazur is /'K^TEy'TIzzoni ,  Roberto  Huneeus,  and  Icmael  Edwarde  J 
were  exiled.  Bee  Sans  Morales,  VoX.  II,  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 
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cosaunicationa  with  ‘l  uiti  jtp  hod  been  cut,^  did  outlay  on  the  tweoty- 

eighth.  This  ertior?  ceu  ed  the  rccr/srnacnt  to  declare  a  ”  state  of 

siege"  in  the  provinces  of  Santiago,  Valdivia,  Valparaiso,  and  Acon- 
2 

cegun  on  H  rch  ?.  It  vras  i.ucn  r  parent  th  t  the  revolt  was  doomed 
to  failure,  vitb  the  h  .ad  of  th  movement  having  bnen  arrested.  Upon 
discovering  its  lL-ol’tion,  the  Regiment  ended  lta  resistance. 

Khil  there  was  no  formal  ouni>hccnt  administered,  the  gorem- 

/  V 

roent ,  through  th  Mini  tor  of  War,  Ibanez,  took  immediate  action  to 
prevent  a  new  occurrence  of  revolt.  Th'1  non-comni. sicnea  officers 
involved  were  sent  to  variour  part  3  of  th*  country  in  order  to 
-revent  tmir  continued  Matting.  Pour  were  sent  to  the  Juan  Fernandez 
Island r  for  five  years,  four  to  Punta3  Arenas  for  four  yearn,  and 
twenty- four  others  to  various  remote  locations,  for  a  total  of  116 
ann-yeara  of  reanotc  duty.  All  of  thi  men  involved  were  diraniosed 
from  the  service,  including  four  lieutenant;.  Of  the  Valdivia 
Regiment,  only  air  non-commioBioRcd  officers  were  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  service.  Finally,  the  Regiment  was  dir.aolved,  and  it3 
remaining  officers  and  men  were  reassigned. ^ 

With  thif;  un  uccesaful  attempt  at  revolution  by  the  conserva¬ 
tives,  the  Inst  thru  t  to  th-.'  return  of  Me r.t.andri  ended,  and  the 
Government,  l"*!  by  the  Jnnt >\ ,  gained  firn  control  of  the  ijituation. 

1.  Bello  Codcfiido,  op.  cit.,  p.  122. 

2.  ’’Chile,"  Current  History,  XXII,  No.  1  (April,  1925),  p.  122; 

Land  C&boro,  Chll»  y  lo  chll'cnos,  op.  clt.,  p.  277.  _J 

3.  Bello  Coder. ido,  op.  cit.,  pp.  123-142. 
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The  conservatives,  left  leoderless  b-  the  erile  of  so  n*ny  of  their 
key  member?,  vern  rel  lively  nownrlest'.  According  to  Bello,  "The  revolt 
of  the  R-'giawnt  of  Yal  Uvia  without  c  doubt  the  gravest  breach  of 
order  which  fuced  the  Junta  do  Gr-bl^rno  in  1925."^  Wsen  that  revolt  war 
broken,  the  ~ath  vac  slurred  for  Aleo-andri ' retire. 

/  fS 

The  revolt  of  the  Regiment  h  d,  however,  awakened  Ibanez  to  the 
need  for  progressive  leg!  lotion  for  the  Army.  Such  reforms  would,  he 
realized,  dc  more  to  xcstore  discipline  to  that  organization  and  to 
fulfill  the  obligations  of  the  Scot  ^ber  re/olt  then  any  number  of  coup 
d’etat.  During  the  tenure  of  the  Junta  dc  Qoblemo,  **ror  January  23,  1925, 

/  o 

to  Messmiri'  a  return  cn  March  20,  1925?  Ibanez  decreed  six  major  lavs. 
These  lavs  all  wore  concerned  vith  legislation  for  both  officers  and 


enlisted  nan,  md  were  designee  to  improve  th"ir  social  and  economic 
position.  In  contra rt,  the  Minister  of  the  Navy,  conservative  Admiral 
Braulio  Bahe-roondee ,  decreed  but  three  major  lavs  during  the  ‘sac 

lt  ?.  1^. 

2.  The  lavs  verei  l)  Decree-lav  no.  239--£nl2U*R3&ent  of  career 
opportunities  for  aon-cawni ^sion’sd  officers  of  the  my;  2)  Decree-lav 
no.  '*62— Regulation  for  retirement  in  the  iray;  3)  Decree-lav  Ko.  263-- 
Law  dealing  vith  promotion  of  personnel  in  the  ray;  4)  Decree-law  no.280 — 
Establl  hm  nt  of  miniaum  number  of  railroad  officers;  5)  Decree-lav 
no.  269-“Sctablishnk:nt  of  &  minimum  number  of  personnel  for  management 
duties  and  fix  their  sal  tries;  6)  Decree-lav  no.  291 — Establishment  of 
minimum  number  of  dentists  and  their  aalariro.  In  .addition,  there  were 
four  other  minor  decree- law  rvartaining  to  the  Aray.  See  B*llo 
Codesido,  op.  cit.,  pp.  156*157. 
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period.  Th^.-fc  lavs  applied  almost  totally  to  officers  and  specific 
units.  Tlii-  ccrsvirison  cf  the  wrfc  done  by  the  two  cervices  would 
rem  to  re  -fflrm  the  iifferenecr  in  leaaersbip  bet  veers  the  two  groupe. 
Th'  progressive  attitude  of  the-  Army  rev-re  sent  at  ives  on  the  cabinet 
of  this  second  Junt~  ic  Gobici-nc  probably  helped  to  tie  the  \ray  even 
clc'-.cr  to  its  younger  leaders. 


It  \*as  with  the  triumphal  return  cf  Aleseoadri  to  Santiago 
on  M.irch  20,  1925.  that  the*  revolution  of  September,  1324,  cecrsed  to 
ra  cb  it  goal.  Having  never-  .acknowledge  1  the  acceptance  of  hie  resig¬ 
ns*  ion  by  the  firr-t  Junta  da  Gcblerao.  \lnt3andrl  returned  froa  hi.< 
"leave  of  absence"  with  ci^ht  month.  yet  to  serve  on  his  first  tern  of 
five  yearn .  It  was  during  th*sc  sooths  that  ileesajidri  accomplished 
the  mjor  work-  of  his  first  tent.  With  the  Arty  behind  his,  the  Havy 
not  sympathetic,  but  at  lcact  poasive,  much  of  the  conservative  leader- 
bip  out  of  the  country,  and  the  recalcitrant  Congress  no  laager  in 
vies ion, 


.  .  .he  was  able  now  to  embark  upon  a  program  of 
..olid  achievement  <s.  A  permanent  electoral  regis- 

to  OUMtY*.  ict2S 

the  honesty  and  freebon  of  elect  ionc,  &  nominal  tax 
vtl(;  placed  on  ineoneo  that  exceeded  ten  thousand 
petio-r  per  year,  and  upon  the  recarrsenaation  of  the 
United  States  financial  coraai^cioa  headed  by  E  ivord 
Keens  rar  a  Central  Bank  wan  established,  with  one  of 
its  functions  being  to  peg  the  peno  at  the  equivalent 
of  $0.12 17. 2 


1.  The  laws  were }  l)  Decree- law  no.  2^6--)fe>dificatioo  of  the 
retirement  law  for  Rsvy  personnel;  2)  Decree- If  tv  no.  233— Modification 
of  the  law  of  t/romotion;  3)  Decree-law  no.  393 — Formation  of  a  registejr 

‘  '  *  jre  were  three  — 1 
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Tb«se  feats,  c  cabin  eu  vith  the  billc  which  the  military  had  force! 
through  the  Congress  zt  the  cturt  of  the  revolt,  ccaprised  no  Bean 
part  of  the  whole  liberal  progrsn  of  the  era.  Although  in  the  spe¬ 
cific  achievement  of  these  reform^  it  could  not  be  said  that  the 
*iT5y  interveaeu,  certainly  the  prior  actions,  of  the  iray  aided  In 
establishing  the  environment. 

Perhaps  the  no  i  t  iziortant  single  accoopliohaent  of  this  era 
vac  the  writing  and  ratification  of  a  nev  constitution.  In  the  passage 
of  this  constitution,  however,  the  Airy,  wi*  out  moving  so  iruch  a-i  a 
coaspany  of  soldiers,  was  {«n  important  force.  Soon  after  his  return  to 
the  country,  Alecs  indri  called  a  constitutional  convention  to  draft 
a  nev  document . '*  Sr  lobbied  for  a  stronger  Executive  at  the  expense  of 

P 

Congress,  a  stronger  labor  posture,  and  a  separation  of  Church  and  State. 

There  vac,  as  eight  be  expected,  case  resistance  to  these 
changes.  The  Kadi  cals,  for  example,  were  against  the  document  fer  its 
emphasis  on  executive  power!  !1the  party  .justified  it 2  stand  by  ch  urging 
that  the  instn3*eat  contained  the  seed.  of  executive  tyranny.^  The 

not  the  csrhacis  on  social  #u-t!c*  •*** 

may  of  them  were  in  accord  with  religious  groups  who  opposed  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State.  Ac  late  as  the  middle  of  July,  1925, 

1.  For  the  minutes  of  thie  conference  see  Chile,  Coal g ion 
consult ivu  de  refom^s  corutltuclon^lea  (Santiago  de  Chile:  Icvprenla 
thiiver  alt  aria,  1925)* 

2.  Pike,  loc.  clt. 

3.  Ibid.,  p,  iBh. 
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llesoandri  could  get  no  cooperation  froo  the  convention  in  spite  of 
the  fact  thot  the  Artsy  and  the  majority  of  Chilean  citizens  v.v  ted  a 
new  con  t itut ion . ^ 

Feeling  his  own  frustration  counting,  and  censing  the  sinilar 
feeling  of  the  Alecsuadrl  asked  General  Havarette,  Inspector 

General  of  the  rry ,  to  acconpany  hin  on  July  23,  1925 »  to  observe  a 
session  of  the  convention.  Once  ct  the  convention,  llessaniri  greeted 
the  delegatee  md — so  Havarette  cloiKG--to  Sivarette’s  surprise,  intro¬ 
duced  the  General,  stating  that  he  had  an  uanounconent  to  sake  which 
hod  cade  a  great  inpreoaion  on  hia  {  OLeacundri).  C lairing  that  he  epofco 
C'tenporaneou.  ly,  the  General  told  the  convention, 

The  Arc jy,  understand  it  yell,  gentleren,  has  a 
horror  of  politics  and  for  that  reason  will  never 
nix  in  your  activities;  but  you  nay  also  be  sure 
that  neither  will  it  lock  with  indifference  while 
its  ideals  of  national  purification  ore  ignored.^ 

Following  go  closely  upon  two  revolts  and  a  near-civil  war,  such  an 

announceasent  war  calculated  to  galvanize  the  convention  into  action. 

Although  there  were  undoubtedly  other  factors  involved,  it  ic  Inter- 

«  Sine  to  not**  th«*t  lift1*  "we  tb*n  m*  T<w*t»»  on  30. 

the  convention  reported  out  Alo-onodri’s  constitution.  The 

Constitution  was  then  presented  to  the  electorate,  which  approved 

it.  It  went  into  effect  in  October,  1925. ^ 

1.  Silva  BjpeJo,  op,  clt.,  p  M. 

/ 

2.  Sacs  Morales,  Vol.  II,  op.  clt.,  p.  17. 

3.  Haring,  op.  cit.,  p,  14. 
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With  this  last  quiet  intervention  in  19?5>  the  revolution 
of  ieptessber,  1921*,  was  brought  to  it-  logic  til  conclusion.  She  pro- 
gre-sive  denand'  of  the  young,  liberal  Array  officer-  bad  not  been 
silenced,  in  spite  of  several  atteapts  to  do  >o.  Altnough  the 
President  had  been  forced  into  exile,  he  ha  returned  trivuaph-rit , 

&Ou  had  ac  coup!  idled  hi  ma^-or  ref  ora  only  after  that  return.  The 
military,  with  All  of  its  power,  va-  still  a  force.  All  of  what 
Altssandri  acccttplisbed  was  done  without  it  open  intervention,  yet 
as  the  delegates  to  the  cocstitutior.il  convention  could  testify,  the 
Army  was  but  a  shadow  i;vcy.  Th  military'  dasanded  results,  and 
preferred  that  they  be  obt  *inec  by  volition.  But  no  one  could  forget 
tht,  twice  before,  when  volition  h  -d  availed  nothing,  proaunc  iunl snt o 


had  obtained  the  de-ired  results. 


I 


CHAPTER  IV 

CONCHICIClfS 


The  Presidency  of  urturo  Aiesasodri,  and  more  precisely,  the 


year  nnr'ced  the  culmination  of  a  lung  -eric~  d?  irritations  in 

Chile.  The  economy,  closely  tied  to  export  trade,  reacted  to  the 
world  depression  aa  did  few  otfce. s.  The  people  felt  uch  ec cooed  c 
hardship  ai  th^y  hei  .  eliot;,  if  ever,  knenna  before.  The  cov*emrxmt 
since  the  days  of  the  civil  vur  of  1891  had  looked  upon  the  problems 
of  Chile  with  a  aett-chai,  olywpion  view,  not  conscious  of  the  needs 
of  the  country.  Th-  indifference.  of  the  Congress  and  the  impotence  of 
the  President  frustrate-  every  attosit  to  solve  the  problems. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  lethargy,  the  masses,  wanting  correc¬ 
tive  action  instead  cf  scaorouu  debates,  attempted  to  take  matters 
into  their  own  hands.  By  using  the  strike,  the  workers  registered 
protect.  The  government,  which  used  oraen  foi ce  to  end  the  strikes, 
widened  the  breach  already  existing  between  it  an.*  the  people.  By 
1.920,  eoeial  discipline  was  weakened,  as  &  great  many  people  no  longer 
accepted  the  jtanlpctcnce  of  a  government  which  was  ruled  by  the  wealthy 
for  the  wealthy, 

Mithin  th?  military,  and  especially  the  Array,  a  change  had 
also  taken  place.  TIk  excellent,  disciplined  fighting  machine  of 
Chile,  victorious  in  ^evernl  wars  ana  numerous  campaigns,  h&d  inter¬ 
fered  little  in  government  curing  the  country's  first  one  hundred  ye~i.ru 
of  independence .  Iu  upite  of  thi  ,  in  the  years  following  the  ^ivil 
Lwar,  a  change  took  place  within  the  Army.  After  this  fratricidal  wuryJ 
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the  conservative  and  wealthy  officers  advanced  faster  and  received 
other  benefits  which  their  increasingly  more  numerous  middle  class 
cccrxvtriotfi  di A  net  enjoy.  Within  the  Navy,  however,  such  deep  division 
did  not  exist  in  such  large  numbers.  Th<"  T  vy  hid  always  attracted  the 
scions  of  the  wclathy,  who  were  normally  conservative  in  politics; 
philosophy,  The  forces  which  the  Mavy  had  supported  in  the  civil 
war,  the  congrc-L.uionai,  had  won;  and  with  that  victory,  no  it  member- 
of  the  Navy  had  benefitten. 

Thus,  by  1920,  the  two  military  forces  had  internal  structures 
which  oiffereA  greatly.  The  ‘sa/xller  Na\y  was  dominated  by  conservative 
officers  :-nd  had  saaoy  con  erv  .tivos  spread  throughout  its  ranks,  fhis 
is  not  meant-  to  impLy  that  there  were  no  liberal  naval  officer  a,  for 
there  were.  Most  of  the  engineering  officers,  for  example,  wore  from 
middle  clast  backgrounds  and  did  not  usually  espouse  concervntica. 

They  ware,  nevertheXerc ,  3  minority  within  the  Navy,  tie  the  conserva¬ 
tive  officers  of  the  line  foxtstd  the  bulk  of  command  officialdom. 

In  the  ;my>  a  different  situation  obtained.  The  senior 
officers — geuer&l  officert  and  colonels— were,  for  the  most  part,  con¬ 
servative,  ;u  though  there  were  except  ion-  such  as  Oceralc  Dartnell 
and  Navarette  and  Colonel  Akuma&a.  Within  the  ranks,  the  more  junior 
field  grade  and  canpany  gr&ae  officers  were  con  laerebly  more  liberal 
and  to  the  political  left.  Thi,  situation  created  a  divi.iioo  between 
the  olaor  officers  ana  the  junior  officers  and  made  it  difficult  for 
either  to  understand  the  actions  ol  the  other.  Again,  there  were 
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also  aon&arvative,  caoog  the  lcrwr  rank* ,  Itit  th-.y  were  relatively 
few  inactive. 

There  appeared  within  thr  mil  iterv  hierarchy  ’nother  problem 
malted  to  nnd  yet  eo&rate  fre  the  &ive~senc<*  of  ]>oliiical  philosophies. 

J  /«v 

General  £  Bennett  and  £iez  Morale  .  Colonels  Ibanez  and  tilva.  Maturing, 
and  AAairal  von  Bchroeder«  all  indie ate  in  their  several  works  the  aeer 
aeo&ration  between  ranhi,  which  xisted  in  the  Chilean  -rznetl  forces. 

This  division,  or  .©ciui  distance”  i  perhaps  mere  pronounced  in  the 
Hispanic  milituriec  than  in  th,.t  of  th^  United  Btater.  1  social  dis¬ 
tance"  separates  the  general'  free  the  colon  'is  and  the  colonulb  frosi 
the  majors,  end  it  cvji  cause  a  biiadne  s  rid  ccaplete  breakdown  in 
coBrsinication  no  confluence,  althou^i  it  does  not  always  uo  -o.  It 

/'V 

Win  Ibanez  who  stated  that  the  major  lives  in  comfortable  c  urlers 
while  the  captain  -nd  lieutenant  lived  in  markedly  poorer  onec."  Even 
at  the  cccapany  level  thi  ui^t  *nce  pronounced,  and  marie  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  fieL-  'ocn .seders  to  know  their  junior  officers .  When 
effi  cert  were  assigned  to  the  War  Ministry  in  Santiago  they  ban  airao.  t 
no  contact  with  the  officers,  in  th<  units.  It  was,  perhaps,  greatly 
due  to  this  lack  of  cotnnuriieation  Ovitif^en  junior  officers  and  their 
coomanuers,  that  the  coewander ^  in  no  way  understood  the  feelings  of 
the  younger  men,  and,  in  fact,  wen  little  aware  of  tho  w-sistcnce  of 
any  unusual  discontent  whatsoever. 
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With  the  election  of  Ales^andri  to  the  Presidency ?  all  the 
disaffected  segment «  of  the  population,  both  civil  aiu  military,  expec¬ 
ted  a  miracle  vhich  would  return  the  country  to  prosperity  and  produce 
social  justice  £br  all.  This  die  not  happen  in  1920,  nor  bud  it  hap¬ 
pened  by  the  beginning  of  1924. 

In  the  political  realm,  neither  the  conservative.,  nor  the 
liberals  understood  the  force ~  vhich  were  -brOou  within  Chile.  The 
conservatives  loofcea  upon  the  Aleseanuri  ph*xiccncaon  as  the  rise  of  a 
dangerous  eji  vbo  was  in.iting  the  m—scu  to  on  ugly  action,  while  it 
is  far  more  likely  that  his  etrengwh  sprang  from  tne  existing  dis- 
coatent.  Alessandri  was,  in  a  aenae,  part  of  w  world- wide  awakening, 
fruit  of  tfc-3  stresses  of  the  times  in  which  he  livea.  It  mutt  be 
admitted  that  he  geve  promises  he  had  little  chance  of  keeping,  m'l 
that  he  put  in  the  masses  a  fire  vhich  might  otherwise  not  have  b*«n 
kindled  for  several  yc&ra.  Yet,  what  the  conservatives  did  not 
understand  was  that  llccsandri  van  not  the  cause  of  the  tunacil:  he 
vac  bvrt  the  of  a  larger  popular  movettont. 

The  liberals,  althou#)  they  appeared  to  onderttand  that  social 
reform  wan  n^ed,  did  not  gras"  cither  the  extent  of  the  social 
fernen  or  the  uepths  of  change  necessary  to  utesa  it.  They  did  aot 
even  judge  oroperly  the  strength  of  the  liberal  feelings  of  the  armed 
force*;.  When,  with  the  collapse  of  hir  program  in  March,  1924,  Alos- 
Lsacdri  vent  to  the  barracks  and  berat  yd  tho  Congress  before  the  young 
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officers,  be  ceased  to  do  so  vitb  little  unutrotanuing  of  the  forces 
vith  which  he  va..  dealing;  he  di£  cot  unier  stand  tr  ee  vnen  the  spark 
of  desire  for  ’  national  regeneration"  v&a  igaiteu  in  progressive 
spirits,  It  could  only  he  quenched  by  the  attainment  of  that  goal. 

When  Alejsfeadri  used  military  influence  in  the  elactione  of 
March,  1924,  he  ccEaaitted  two  grave  errors.  First,  he  fo.cea  the  mili¬ 
tary  into  politics  and  gave  it  a  role  in  helping  to  "save"  the  n  ation. 
He  awakened  in  thie  body  an  awareness  of  it  a  potential  political  power. 
The  second  error  was  that  after  having  maac  an  easy  truce  with  the 
conservatives  in  January,  1924,  be  broke  it  in  March.  One  of  the  con¬ 
dition  s  for  the  truce  was  Aleasandri’a  guarantee  that  he  voula  not 
interfere  in  the  March  elections.  When  he  aid  so,  he  alienateu  what 
little  conservative  upport,  he  enjoyed,  and  lYirtbcr,  mined  any  pos¬ 
sibility  of  achieving  a  modus  yivsnai. 

Thus,  the  ground  bad  been  rarepured  in  advance  for  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  September.  The  liberal  elements  in  the  axry  felt  they  could 
save  Chile  fresa  the  hands  of  the  weak  pari  lament  ary  Congress,  and  that 
this  act  would  automatically  create  thw*  proper  atmosphere  for  reform. 
The  conservatives,  on  the  contrary,  with  their  slight  understanding 
of  the  social  forces  of  the  day,  saw  only  the  person  of  the  "uishonect'’ 
kloaeandrl  ac  the  cause  of  the  social  turwoii.  Thus,  when  the  officers 
of  the  Santiago  Garrison  made  their  denands  upon  vlessandri,  both  the 
liberals  and  coo: ervativea  welcomed  it,  but  for  entirely  different 


reasons. 
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In  the  first  military  Intervention,  the  young  Army  officers 
wrested  true  conti ol  of  the  Army  away  from  their  superiors  by  testing 
the  initiative  at  once.  The  stnior  army  officers,  many  of  whom  were 
conservatives,  mistakenly  assuming  that  ’’the  hOO"  shared  their  own 
repugnance  with  Alersandri,  anugly  allowed  these  officers  to  "peak 
for  a]l  the  'nay.  The  Club  Kill tar,  almost  from  the  very  first 
moments  of  revolt,  spoke  for  the  _rmy  and  gained  the  adherence  of 
nearly  all  its  units.  All  of  the  senior  officers,  whatever  their 
political  persuasions,  committed  a  cardinal  error  in  thus  permitting 
the  chain  of  orraaand  to  be  bypassed.  Those  who  sympathised — or  tbougi 
that  they  sympathized- -with  the  goals  of  the  revolutionaries  should  have 
joined  ana  led  them.  Those  who  oppo.ed  should  have  used  the  great 
power  inherent  in  high  rank  to  break  the  revolt  immediately.  It  is 
true  that  on  September  5,  General  Altomirvno  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
actions  of  "the  400"  to  the  cabinet.  But  throughout  the  period,  it  is 
notable  that  Altamirano  was  but  an  observer  of  actions  initiated  by 
others.  Meanwhile,  with  the  exception  of  General  Dartnell,  who,  it 
may  be  added,  toox  little  active  p<-rt  in  the  decision-making  of  the 
Club  Mix  It  .i-  or  the  Junta  Mllitar,  no  major  military  figure  attempted 
to  correlate  the  direct Ion cf  the  revolution  with  the  hierarchical 
structure  of  the  Army.  In  the  Navy,  by  contrast,  senior  officialdom 
determined  from  the  outset  the  degree  and  nature  of  Navy  participation 
in  the  revolt.  The  high  ranks  never  abdicated  the  privileges  od' 
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COURSAd. 

It  v*,t  only  after  their  error  became  obvious  to  the  elder 
rmy  officers  that  they  rtuliacd  the  iarvige  tbeii*  "sccia,.  diutunce" 
had  wrought  t  Itwairano  ana  Bennett  did  not  '  Know"  the  men  under 
their  coaskoi  Th^y  were  in  no  way  close"  to  them.  When  it  becene 
obviou. ,  on  September  11,  th  day  the  Junta  Hllitur  issued  its 
manifesto  of  aim.  to  the  country,  that  the  revolt  w.as  not  ag&inst 
Aiessanari,  but  again  t  conservatism  itself,  Altaairono  <*nd  Bennett 
were  surprised.  They  seamed  to  have  haa  neither  coeesluu  cation  with 
nor  unuer standing  of  the  younger  office re.  Thus,  when  the  movement 
begun  to  urift  to  the  left,  neither  the  Junta  de  -Jcbicrao  nor  the 
individual  leaders  coula  do  anything  to  .top  it.  The  officer^  with 
whan  the  generals  were  dealing  might  as  well  have  been  from  another 
councry.  The  author  feels  that  this  lock  of  empathy  between  the  two 
groups  greatly  helps  to  explain  the  subordination  of  the  Junta  de 
Goblerno  to  the  Junta  Miiitar  during  the  first  weeks  of  the  revolt. 

Within  the  Junta  Ml]  itar .  however,  th?re  seema  to  have  been 
little  unnhimitj  regarding  the  proper  program  to  accomplish  the  ends 
to  which  it  was  pledged.  The  young  officers  ranged  in  their  beliefs 
from  mildly  progressive  to  fully  cornmuni;  t ,  as  Major  Grove  we. 3  later 
to  demonstrate  in  hia  Socialist  Republic  of  Chile. ^  With  this  diver- 

1.  cue  Jack  li.^y  Thome  r,  "The  Socialist  Republic  of  Chile," 
Journal  of  Inter-Amerlcca  Stuolea,  VI,  No.  £  (April,  1964 ) ,  pp.  203- 
^20,  This  entire  article  ie  uevoted  to  this  short -lived  experiment. 
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gence  of  views  within  the  Junta  Militar,  any  prolonged,  unified 
attack  upon  the  actual  probloat:  of  the  day  was  at  beat  difficult.  In 
addition,  when  the  Junta  Mllltn.  approved  Altaairano'a  Junta  de 
Qobierno,  by  deieult  it  gave  tacit  approval  to  programs  undertaken  by 
that  government.  If  the  Junta  Militar  disagreed  with  the  Government ’ t. 
actions,  it  had  but  two  choices.  Fir  rt,  it  could  ask  the  government 
to  be  sympathetic  to  its  views  and  opinions,  as  it  did  in  Boveaber. 

The  only  other  method  by  which  it  could  reorient  the  government  to  its 
views  wan  by  forceful  change  of  that  government,  which  was  finally 
done  In  January,  19$5 * 

The  Junta  de  Goblerno  was  able  to  remain  in  power  only  ao 
)  long  as  it  enjoyed  the  support  of  a  powerful  group  which  audit  tonally 

vac  prepared  to  uce  that  power  in  it  a  defence.  At  fir*1;,  before  it 
became  -lear  that  the  Government  vas  conservative,  it  enjoyed  the 
support  both  of  the  Army,  represented  by  the  Junta  Militar,  and  of 
th  lfavy,  represented  by  the  ConreJo  Haval.  The  Cons  Jo  Baval,  co«~ 
pletely  conservative,  gave  the  Alt  amir  an  o  Government  support  through¬ 
out  its  existence.  By  the  time  the  Junta  Milltur  waa  prepared  to  termi¬ 
nate  its  support  of  the  Government  sometime  in  Vovenber,  the  Government 
was  fully  supported  by  both  the  Navy  and  the  Rational  Union*  Thus,  the 
two  main  power  bloce  came  face  to  face  in  disagreement  on  both  the  ends 
and  means  of  the  revolution.  Such  confrontation  had  but  two  possible 
outcomes.  First,  the  two  blocs  coulct  agree,  which  under  the  circus- 
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stances  w&s  nearly  inpc  eible*  beconu,  on?  or  the  othyr  bloo  cotld 
dle^ol1^. 

It  was  to  this  yeconu  uoluticn  that  each  group  lookei  for 
the  an ever.  The  K ivy  and  national  Union  started  public  an.  private 
agitation  for  disRolutioa  of  the  Junta  Militar.  In  retrospect,  it  can, 
of  course,  be  seen  that  the  formal,  organised  Junta  Mi  I  it  or  was  not 
the  motive  po.rer  of  the  revolt  tut  was,  ret  er,  pimply  the  forum  in 
which  the  prime  movers  worked.  Thua,  its  dissolution  could  acccsiolich 
nothing  more  than  to  force  the  liberal  officers  to  act  end  plot  in  other 
places.  The  liberal  Arqy  group  began  to  p!ot  the  overthrow  of  AJ.tuairano 
significantly,  the  plot  was  not  formed  in  the  Junta  Mill  tor.  The  visit 
of  Blanche  end  Ibanet  to  Bello  Codeaido  in  December  can  be  viewed  ao  on 
attempt  to  break  the  deadlock  between  the  liberal  and  conservative  forces 

Kith  the  Junta  Milltar  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  debating- 
society  by  December,  1924 ,  the  Navy  was  victorious  in  forcing  its 
dissolution,  without  in  that  act,  It  scaled  the  fate  of  the  Ooveiruaent. 
By  seeing  the  locus  of  Array  power  in  the  Junta  Milltar  rather  than  in  the 
young  officers  themselves,  the  Havy  misjudged  the  efficacy  of  their 
action*  they  won  the  battle  end  lo„t  the  campaign.  It  is,  perhaps, 
significant  that,  if  anything,  the  Havy  helped  to  unify  the  Array. 
Coaconsaitant  with  the  end  of  the  Junta  Milltar  was  the  end  of  a 
parliamentary  fora  of  leadership  in  irray  circles.  The  control  of  the 
Jgm.Bent  paseea  from  the  collective  controls  of  the  junta  into  the  _J 
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able  huide  of  Ibanez,  Grove,  .nt  Blanch  t . 

It  can  ncv  be  s^en  that  the  event;,  of  January  could  have 
been  foretold  in  December.  With  the  conservatives  "victorious"  over 
the  liberal  j,  they  immediately  novel  to  consolidate  their  posit  ions. 

The  nomination  of  Errazuriz  in  January,  1925,  waa  only  the  extern*!  nuni- 
fr..  tat  ion  of  the  ''victory. "  It  war.  aloO  adequate  testimony  to  the 
conservatives ’  complete  misreading  of  the  events  of  September.  To 


belie**  that  the  ad  hoc  grouping  of  officers  known  na  the  Junta 
Militar  vaa  the  only  cause  of  discontent  within  Chile  and  the  only 
threat  to  stable  government  showed  incredible  insensitivity  to  the 
realities  of  the  1920's. 

The  revolt  of  January  23,  19&5,  e«a»  the  logical  conclusion 
of  the  e  vent  a  of  the  previous  September.  The  liberal  officers,  this 
time  aided  by  Alsssandri ' s  supporters,  again  taw  the  country  in  the 
hands  of  forces  counter  to  the  currents  emerging  in  the  nation’s  life* 
The  Altamirano  Government  with  its  espousal  of  the  Erraturiz  candidacy 
was  as  unacceptable  in  Jauuary,  1925 ,  as  had  been  the  "do-nothing" 
Congress  of  September,  1^4.  The  young  men  seised  the  initiative  for 
the  second  time  ana  deposed  the  Government. 

Th^re  coroa  to  have  been  one  major  reason  for  the  Havy's 
accession  to  the  Array's  iananJ  for  the  ruo&ll  of  Ale^aandrij  they  knew 
that  the  Amy  vhs  sincere  end  was  ready  to  fight  for  his  return.  The 
$ivll  war  had  been  fought  within  the  lifetime  of  most  of  the  senior 


officer*,  and  appeared  unready  to  repeat  the  bloodshed  which  it 

had  engendered.  In  addition,  the  author  believes  that  within  the-  Suvy 
itself  there  waa  no  little  liberal  support*  The  engineering  officers 
immediately  a«av>unced  in  favor  of  the  January  movement.  although  no 
important  naval  officer  has  admitted  it,  there  does  stem  to  have  been 
reason  to  doubt  the  loyalty  of  ocae  of  the  segments  of  the  Fleet."  This 
may  also  have  influenced  the  officers  in  their  decision  to  accede  to 
Army  clenanos. 

The  plot  by  the  civilian  conservatives  to  subvert  the  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Axay  was  their  frightened  reaction  to  the 
revolt  of  January.  Thi*  plot  was  not  based  upon  the  noncocraissioned 
officers'  loyalty  to  the  Rational  Union  or  its  programs,  but,  simply, 
upon  large  outlays  of  cash  payments  to  then.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  had  the  plot  not  been  uncovered,  it  would  have  met  with  at  ^eo-st 
some  success.  But  the  feature  which  mokes  it  unique  wan  that  far  fro® 
being  a  popular  octioc,  it  was  simply  i\  business  deal  between  the  National 
Union  and  the  enlisted  men.  This,  perhaps,  helps  to  explain  v.hy  it  was 
eo  easily  crushed  and  why,  when  the  leaders  of  the  National  Union  were 
arrested  and  exiled,  their  erstwhile  fellow  conspirators  did  ...bsolutely 
nothing  to  protect  or  rescue  them. 

On  September  1,  1931}  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Chilean  ^leet 
mutinied  and  imprisoned  r.ll  of  their  -hi; a*  officer?.  The  mutiny  va.i  only 
put  down  after  the  Chilean  Air  Force  was"  ordered  to— aad  did — attack  the 
chips,  especially  Imaging  th  cruiser  Alnfrante  iAtorre .  For  the  memoirs 
qf  the  Admiral  sent  to  subaue  the  mutiny  (ihlcfi  mission  faileo)  see 
^/rndguar do/ von  Schroedern ,  KI  delegado  del  goblcrno  y  el  gptln  ac  la  _1 
escu&dra.  (Santiago  ue  Chile i  aoc.jgp.  /sic./  y  Llioerafla  Uaiverlo,  1933)* 
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With  the  return  of  Alessandri,  the  ^nmy  stepped  bach  from, 

/.v' 

although  mt  cr.  cf  politics*  Ibanoz,  the  liberal  revolutionary  find 
leader  of  the  January  revolt,  stayed  in  the  now  cabinet  as  Minister 
of  W&r.  Through  him,  th?  'ary  retained  a  voice  In  the  government.  It 
was,  however,  during  the  constitutional  convention  that  the  Army,  in 
the  '  croon  of  ilencral  Navarette.  remove  \  its*  hid  gloves  and  plainly 
eccerted  its  interest  in  the  affaire  of  Chile*  His  admonition  to  the 
delegates  clarified  the  Army's  continuing  concern,  if,  indeed,  it  had 
ever  been  in  doubt. 

With  the  ratification  of  the  new  constitution,  the  series  of 
events  which  demanded  a  new  form  of  government  ended  Unfortunately, 
the  years  immediately  following  that  ratification  dc-oaa  tinted  that 
more  than  a  change  of  form  vras  necessary. 

The  events  fraa  September,  1924,  through  the  following  kept em¬ 
ber  were  more  than  a  military  cou^.  They  were  the  external  jasni-feKtatics;.? 
of  a  greater  change  through  which  Chile  was  stertiog  to  p ass.  They  sig¬ 
nalled  the  end  of  the  paternalistic  creole-dominated  Chile,  end  were 
the  first  attempts  to  fcohe  faltering  steps  into  the  moaem  era  of  sociully- 
oriented  government. 
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